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The Wey Grr 


@ For our own book of the month I recommend, as background for the daily war 
news, <n 1 Goes to War—Charles C. Tansill. Read, along with it, Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s incisive review in the April 23 Nation. And I recommend, further, a 
rereading of Walter Millis’ dispassionate Road to Ilar. We need to come back 
to Millis’ epic every so often—lest we forget how enthusiastically we as a nation 


\ concomitant of war is a lowered standard of living for the people. Japan offers 


n illustration. Within the past five vears the index numbers for real wages in 
ipan hay ropped from 100 (in 1931) to 81.4 now—a decrease of nearly nine- 
r cent among a people who have never even approached the average living 


“The American Committee for Christian German Refugees” is an arresting 
| ' 


rase! Perhaps it is not generally known that the victims of Germany’s anti- 
semitic policy are nearly equally divided between Jew and Christian. The pre- 
Hitler Jewish population of Germany was 550,000, thus setting a high for the 
possible total of Jewish refugees. But there are in Germany hundreds of thou- 
sands of so-called “non-Aryan” Christians who are potential refugees. This 
number includes liberals, Socialists, and Christians of Jewish ancestry—that is, 
persons or families who have lived as Christians for many years but who have 
been declared Jews by the Nazi race laws. The wide base of this drive of per- 
secution has made heavy the load of those who are attempting in some degree to 
help these unfortunate victims. Two committees are at work in the U. S. A.: 


The Joint Distribution Committee, 100 East 42d Street, New York City, and the 
American Committee for Christian German Refugees (James M. Speers, Chair- 
man), 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The bombing of open towns like Barcelona is now recognized as an inevitable 
feature of any present and future war. The military objective of such attacks 
is of course the demoralization of the civilian population. On democratic youth 
of Europe these tactics have had the effect of increasing solidarity. Students of 
France and England are taking active part in organizing “Days of Sacrifice” to 
raise money for clothing and food for Spain’s impoverished youth. February 5-6 
was such a day in France and May 6 will be similarly observed in England. 


The furore over the filming of The Birth of a Baby simmers down to an im- 
portant issue. For the most part, those who oppose the release of the picture 
admit that for restricted showing for purely “scientific” and “educational” pur- 
poses it is a highly commendable production. But release of the picture is being 
opposed precisely because it is educational. The argument is advanced that the 
screen is for entertainment primarily and is only incidentally educational. Edu- 
cators will vehemently dispute this view, of course. While the present discussion 
is not unexpected, the filming of the picture—which church leaders and medical 
authorities agree is handled with utmost delicacy and reverence—is in itself no 
small achievement in the direction of clean thinking. 


Columbia University offers something for soap-boxers to strive for! Two scholar- 
ships henceforth will be awarded annually to students who are the best street- 
corner orators. The scholarships will be given for electioneering, union organi- 
zation and open-air vocal performance. 


The University of Washington employment office offers a variety to satisfy the 
most discriminating employer. They can furnish fingerprint men, translators in 
Russian, Chinese or most any language, Swedish masseurs, torch-singers, embalm- 
ers, models, gardeners, dog-walkers, gigoloes, redheaded waitresses, sailors, avia- 
tors, magicians. Last year the list included a lighthouse keeper and a parachute 
jumper ! 


Do you remember this gem? It developed spontaneously one night at the National 
Student Assembly : 


Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Thou totality of good, 

Myth ra ho art God if there he a God, 
Absolute infinitude, 

Frame of reference for the militant 
Axis of community, 

Help us struggle as a remnant 

To a clear dichotomy. 


THE WAYFARER. 


—17 
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SUMMER POSSIBILITIES . . - 


THERE is a fable built around the conception that in 
the warfare of truth the observationists threw an army 
f prejudice around an idea, causing a blockade. It 
was said that this tactic “starved out” the idea, because 
an insufficient supply of the facts got through and so the 
truth never became known. 

It is possible of course that this fable pictures the 
situation today. On many fronts the truth is blockaded. 
Propaganda and prejudice blockade the truth in such 
areas as industrial and labor relations, political affairs, 
international happenings and economic problems. The 
truth may never be known because the facts are not 
utilized to set it free. 

There are two methods of handling the facts. One 
is to read about them, to theorize concerning them and 
to deal with them by hearsay. At best this method is 
indirect, impersonal. Another method is to discover 
lacts through personal observation. It is the latter 
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method that is offered in the fascinating opportunities 
that are open to college students this summer. There 
are to be city social laboratories, agricultural and in- 
dustrial inquiries, fellowship clinics in religion, peace 
action seminars, travel study groups and work camps. 
In these practical life situations, a college student is able 
to make a first-hand observation of what is happening 
in the world today. 

When a college student joins one of these inquiry 
groups, seminars, or clinics, he should bring with him 
an open mind. He should submit himself to the disci- 
pline of critical inquiry. A laboratory technician 
watches intently the minute details of an experiment, 
keeps alert to new facts, observes keenly a great prin- 
ciple operative in a single process. Even so the col- 
lege student, when he joins up with a summer group. 
He should check his personal equation against that of 
his fellows. In doing this he should allow himself to 
be guided by experts who understand the field under 
observation. He should utilize, furthermore, the op- 
portunity to join with his fellows in a sharing process 
and know the thrill of fellowship that comes with the 
consciousness of community in socially useful effort. 

The probability is reduced to a minimum that either 
propaganda or prejudice will survive the process here 
outlined. Besides, in each of these summer opportuni- 
ties that bid so strongly for the interest and participa- 
tion of college students, there is a rich combination of 
personal enjoyment, practical personal help, clinical 
study and genuine service. 


JOBS--FOR SOME « « + 


IT IS pointedly pertinent, as the end of the academic 
year approaches, to have a straight look at the voca- 
tional question. Most students are living in a vocational 
dream world. They feel that somehow they will get a 
job, that somehow they will get ahead professionally, 
that somehow their abilities and training will find a 
welcome—and adequate remuneration—in the world be- 
yond campus gates. And somehow, some will. 

The Commission which dealt with this problem at 
the Oxford Assembly* had several sobering and con- 
structive things to say. 


* For complete report refer to “New Direction: For Campus Christian 
Action.” 
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What vocational opportunities are available? As this ques- 
tion is studied the tragic fact is revealed that there are not 
enough jobs available for everyone. The Employment Service 
reports that over a period of two years, 1,883,000 youths under 
twenty-one applied for jobs but only 831,000 of them secured 
jobs. This means that jobs are available for less than half of 
the youth that apply. 

In the professional field which is of most interest to college 
students, the situation is far worse. Professor Harold F. Clark 
of Columbia University estimates that 400,000 youth leaving 
school in 1936 had chosen to go into professions, that 200,000 
actually attempted to enter them and that 87,500 succeeded in 
doing so. At the present time only one in five who attempts 
to enter a profession will do so. It is the responsibility of the 
Student Christian Movement to do something to change this 
situation. No individual is assured vocational security until 
there is work for all. The plight of students cannot be met 
apart from dealing with the problem for all youth and all groups 
of unemployed. 


This means that no student is adequately educated 
until he is educated (self-educated) on the facts of the 
present unemployment situation and its underlying 
causes. It means too that Christian students are under 
a special obligation to consider those factors which 
should be decisive in choosing a strategic vocation, !. é., 
one which will have real influence in terms of Christian 
living for himself and for others. These are the ques- 
tions which the Commission proposes as a guide in 
making a choice, or in seeking some pioneering world- 
spot in which to throw one’s energies: 

1. Does this job provide opportunity for one whose purpose 
it 1s to serve societyr 

2. Are the ethical standards of the job consistent with my 
Christian conviction? 

3. Does the job offer the possibility of creative work and 
personal growth and maturity? 

4. Does this vocation meet a strategic need in society today? 


* 
STRATEGIC THINKING . «+ 


FIVE years from now what will your Association be 
like? Who cares what it will be like? We will all be 
out of college in five years and some of us will be in 
the “old grads” class. But consider—five years from 
now the leadership of your Y will be the freshmen 
who next September will enter college. To no small 
degree the leadership of your Y five years from now, 
and consequently its strength and effectiveness as the 
prophetic Christian group on the campus, will depend 
upon what your cabinet does and plans this month and 
next month. 

It is an eternal problem, that of developing new 
leadership in the Association. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately (sub specie aetatis), just as leadership de- 
velops to the point where it really can lead democrati- 
cally it graduates—and we must begin all over again. 
The moral of this is not hard to point: if an Associa- 
tion is to be and remain strong it must work eternally 
on leadership training; the place to begin is with fresh- 
men; freshmen arrive in September. 

An experienced secretary of a continually strong 
Association has said that every one of the really effec- 
tive presidents of that Y had been through and come 
out of the freshman program. Theoretically there is 
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no argument here. All of us recognize and feel the 
need for a strong freshman program. The trouble jg 
that often our methods are slipshod and the plan slow 
in getting started. To be really effective the freshman 
work should start off in high gear with, or even before, 
registration in September. 

It is an axiom that any program to be effective must 
be carefully planned. For freshman work this means 
that the first few weeks of the fall program and espe- 
cially the freshman work, must be thoroughly prepared 
before the end of the academic year. Some of this 
planning may be done at the summer conferences, but 
these conferences are pretty busy places and if all is left 
until then it will be done badly or not at all. 

In April and May most Associations elect their new 
officers and cabinets. The new cabinet has no job more 
important than the creation of a committee for the 
freshman fall program which will actually work now— 
to clear dates and places for the freshman retreat, get 
speakers and assign responsibility for details and for 
the follow-up which is so essential. It is unnecessary 
to say that the retiring freshman chairman should be a 
member of that committee, giving the benefit of his 
experience, particularly at the point of past failures 
and successes. 

In reality this is thinking five years ahead and it is 
at least one of the prerequisites of a strong Association. 

‘ 


ASSETS AT A PRICE... 

THESE words from President Hutchins apply to 
many another institution also, and in a true sense state 
one salient argument for a free and pioneering Student 
Christian Movement: 

“We like to describe the University of Chicago as 
a pioneering institution. But it is a sad or at least an 
arresting thought that this description rests on things 
that were done before the university opened its doors. 

It is easy to be bold when you have nothing to 
lose. It is easy to be independent, too. So the medie- 
val university, which had no assets, would simply leave 
town when it did not like the attitude of the community 
and would not return until the local legislature had 
promised not to repeat its impertinence. When a un 
versity acquires assets it acquires timidity with them. 
We, for example, now have large properties and are 
anxious to protect and increase them. We are, there 
fore, keenly conscious of the danger of alienating pro- 
spective donors and prospective students. Prestige is 
equally blighting. Now that we have prestige we are 
likely to feel, as a group, that there is no particular need 
to bestir ourselves. We can give way to our natural 
desire to pursue our individual labors in peace. But a 
Socrates remarked, “The unexamined life is no life a 
all.” It is, I assure you, no life for an endowed unr 
versity in the United States today. We must perpett 
ally examine our work. We must perpetually strugglt 
to improve it, and we must do so regardless of pressufe 
without or reluctance within. Only by such efforts ca® 
we hope to preserve the resources and the reputation 
we have inherited.” 
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FROM THE DIARY OF 


A WORLD COMMUNITY BUILDER 


January 17th. Left New York City, sharing seat to 
Albany with a salesman who thinks that the “Japanese 
are all dishonest and can’t be trusted. They ought to be 
kept out of this country; they undersell us and ruin 
business. We should punish them for insulting us by 
bombing our gunboat. Colored folks are the same way, 
and my company does not permit me to deal with 
them.” 

18th. Breakfast with Ann Graybill. Visited Ober- 
lin. Fellow traveler on train today is convinced that big 
business is on a sit-down strike. 

19th. Spent day at Kansas University with Ellen 
Payne and Paul Moritz. 

20th. Breakfast in Denver with Chuck Hulac and 
Don Wilson of Boulder. 
covered Rockies. 

21st. Pendleton, Washington, to Spokane. Saw 
Betty Cooper, new co-chairman of the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council. 

22nd. Plane for Seattle. Grounded because the bril- 
liant aurora borealis (of unusual beauty!) disrupted 
telegraphic communication. Meanwhile the ship on 
which I was to sail (Empress of Canada) had left 
Vancouver. Chartered special plane to catch the ship. 
Reprimanded by a ship official for carrying one of my 
bags on board. He said.the Chinese coolies would lose 
their respect for me and think I was Mexican. 

23rd. Out on the Pacific today! The numerous 
letters and telegrams of bon voyage to Luther Tucker 
and me at the boat brought great joy to us both. The 
genuine interest which so many have shown in this 
China project adds immeasurably to its significance. 
Finished Beyond Tragedy. Reiny is a stimulating and 
incisive critic. 

24th. Labor conditions aboard ship are appalling. 
The C. P. Lines hire Chinese labor because it is cheap. 
The American freighter we passed today probably is 
taking oil or scrap iron to the Far East to keep the war 
going. 

26th. Manchurian missionary says he does not rebel 
against what he admits to be a puppet state completely 
dominated by Japanese outsiders. Russian control, he 
thinks, would have been worse than Japanese control. 
This missionary ardently supports Hepburn in his op- 
position to the C. I. O. “foreign agitators.” (The capi- 
talists exploiting Canadian labor and attempting to pre- 


vent unionization are American—and therefore for- 
eign, ) 


Glorious views of the snow- 
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From Albany to Tokyo with 
Jack McMichael 


o 


27th. In My Country and My People Lin Yutang 
makes comments which indicate his belief that the chief 
emphasis of Christianity is other-worldly and that it 
has little to do with everyday living. Apparently some 
foreign missionaries have helped him form such a con- 
ception. 

28th. Sightseeing and surf-bathing (!) in and near 
colorful Honolulu. 

29th. The dining-room steward lied to Luther and 
me in order to get us away from a table of Filipinos. 
Got into a grand discussion with Luther and Bishop 
Huntington on worship and religion—their nature, fun- 
damental meaning, and relation to social change. 

30th. Luther and I are back at our old table with 
the Filipinos, frustrating thereby the very serious ef- 
forts of the chief steward to provide racial segregation 
in the dining room. 

31st. Did not live today. Amazing experience! 
(We are crossing the International Date Line so this 
day is omitted from my life.) 

February 1st. Sat in on a discussion in French be- 
tween Luther and a Catholic Father. The latter ques- 
tions the validity of democracy and the concept of lib- 
erty. Communists have a few good economic ideas, he 
says, but a philosophy that is totally false. He does 
not agree with the Communists (and Abe Lincoln) that 
the people have a right to revolution. (He makes an 
exception in the case of Franco.) While he does not 


openly advocate fascism he pooh-poohs the fear many 
He is going to Peiping, which now is 


(To page 126.) 


of us have of it. 
under Japanese control. 


McMichael stages an uplift 
movement 
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The man higher up is a 


Japanese student 
secretary 
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SEEING EUROPE 





+ « «e AND MAORE 
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WILLIAM F. QUILLIAN 
+ 


§T’S great fun to rent a tandem bicycle in Amsterdam 
and ride out past dikes, wind-mills and canals to the 
quaint little Dutch town of Volendam, and it’s thrilling 
to stand inside the Colosseum on a beautiful moonlight 
But to spend a week with more than two hun- 
dred German students in their own Student Christian 
Movement Conference does something for a person 
that he will never get over. 

Last summer the writer and two other students found 
that there are several ways of making a European trip 
more than a sight-seeing tour. When you go to 
Europe, no doubt you will want to learn as much as 
possible about the political, religious and social condi- 
tions of the countries visited. 
this same desire; but the average tourist returns with 
glorious tales of the sights he has seen and only hazy 
notions about the real condition of the people and the 
countries. Our trip last summer meant so much to us 
that we are anxious to tell other Student Christian As- 
sociation members about a few of our experiences, in 
the hope that some will do likewise! 


night. 


The average tourist has 


If going to Europe had done nothing else for us, it 
would have been worth while for the new meaning which 
it gave to those familiar initials, W. S. C. F. A visit 
to the headquarters of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in Geneva, Switzerland, was but the begin- 
ning of several experiences each of which strengthened 
our faith in the Christian World Community. 

After walking up a steep hill in the old, picturesque 
section of Geneva and along that narrow, winding, 
cobblestone street, Rue Calvin, we easily found the Fed- 
eration offices. A secretary ushered us promptly into 
the office of that friend of students everywhere, the 
General Secretary, Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft. He 
gave us a warm welcome, and for nearly an hour we 
four had a delightful chat. Talking thus to this “‘citi- 
zen of the world,” we felt very near to Christian stu- 
dents in America, China, Japan, India and other coun- 
tries—‘U/t omnes unum sint.” 


* 
Upper right 
Fellow travelers were: Bertrand Crist, John Price and 
William F. Quillian, then students at Yale Divinity School. 
Mr. Quillian is third and John Price sixth, counted in the 
The others are leaders and delegates at the 
German conference at Wurtsburg. 


usual wey. 


Lower right— 


Scots fling it at Swanwick. 
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Before leaving America we had planned to attend one 
of the conferences of the British Student Christian 
Movement, and when we left Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft’s 
office, the German S. C. M. conference had also been 
squeezed into our itinerary. Dr. Hooft corresponded 
with the headquarters of the German Movement in Ber- 
lin, so when we reached Lucerne a few days later, a 
letter awaited us from the General Secretary of the 
German Movement, saying that they would be delighted 
to have us as guests of their conference. 

A week later we arrived at Wurtzburg, where the 
We had been on 
the night train for a seventeen-hour trip (traveling third 
class, which means no berths). 


German conference was being held. 


So we were mighty 
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happy to find a young German theological student wait- 
ing for us on the station platform. He addressed us in 
German—but we quickly corrected that mistake and 
thereafter he spoke in excellent English. 

Over two hundred students attended this conference, 
young men and wonien from universities in all parts of 
Germany. We three were the only “foreigners” there, 
except Dr. ’t Hooft who was present the first day. The 
very fact that these students came to the conference 
was of tremendous significance. The German S.C. M. 
was in none too good favor with the state authorities. 
The chairman of the Movement, Dr. von Thadden, had 
been arrested for some of his activities in the Confes- 
sional Church (the Church group that is holding out 
against the state control of religion), and had been re- 
leased only shortly before the conference. Because of 
his difficulties with the authorities he was unable to 
attend this conference. One day announcement was 
made that twenty students at the University of Berlin 
had been arrested by the state authorities. No com- 
ment was made, but one could feel the electric tension 
that gripped the entire group. 

The program of the conference steered clear of any 
reference to the conflict occasioned by the efforts of the 
state to control the Church. No direct protests were 
expressed in the addresses or discussions, all of which 
were beautifully interpreted for us by a professor of 
English, Dr. Adolph Fiiting. Near the end of the week, 
I asked a leader why so little had been said about the 
state’s regimentation of the Church. His reply was: 
“We are fortunate even to be permitted to meet, and 
we don’t want to run the risk of having it interfered 
with.” 

The Germans are great thinkers, delighting in theo- 
logical discussions; but they have also a marvelous 
capacity for fun. In this conference there was a de- 
lightful alternation of seriousness and of merriment. 
Each afternoon they met for singing—you should hear 
their voices blend in their folk songs! Then coffee, 
and while all gathered around the tables there was usu- 
ally a talk on some practical aspect of student work. 
One afternoon the entire group hiked to an inn on the 
top of a small mountain overlooking Wurtzburg. Here 
there was coffee, singing, a wonderful exchange of 
jokes (we enjoyed them, even though we didn’t always 
catch the point), and a talk by one of the leaders. 
said about this 
conference: talks with the students, the addresses, 
worship services, the meals, etc. But it will be better 
for you to experience it for yourself!) 

Arriving in London about ten days later, we checked 
our baggage (we carried one suitcase each) at the sta- 
tion, and took a tube to Golders Green, a lovely resi- 
dential section on the edge of London. Three minutes 
walk from the station brought us to “Annandale,” the 
headquarters of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment. “Annandale” is an attractive, oblong-shaped, 
brick building within well-kept grounds; it houses the 
offices of the British S. C. M. and is equipped with a 


Nore: American students who desire to attend European Student 
“ovement Conferences should communicate at once with the Editors. 
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small dining room, lounging rooms, conference rooms 
and guest rooms. 

The officers were away at various conferences, but 
we were graciously received by the office secretaries. 
We learned that we were expected at the second Swan- 
wick conference on “Learning and Living,” just a few 
days hence. They gave us train information and most 
important of all, handed us special vouchers which en- 
abled us to get a one-third reduction in railroad fare 
to the conference. This was an unexpected boon. 

While the British S. C. M. conference was different 
in many ways from the one we had attended in Ger- 
many, it was no less interesting and inspiring. It was 
held at The Hayes, a large manor at Swanwick, Derby- 
shire. The women are accommodated in the house or 
in the adjacent hostel, and the men live in a camp 
“pitched” on the estate. We learned very quickly why 
the English are such a hardy people: for beds we used 
boards with a self-made mattress of straw stuffed 
a long bag; we arose shivering early each morning and 
ran, teeth chattering, some fifty yards to an ice-cold, 
out-door shower and a cup of hot water for shaving. 
(Whenever the thermometer hovers around zero I am 
reminded of those mornings. ) 

The program of Swanwick was more like our Amer- 
ican student conferences than was the German con- 
ference, for it was concerned not only with theological 
matters but also with social questions. The discussion 
group topics were similar to those used our con- 
ferences, though we perhaps are stronger in our em- 
phasis on social action. 

About five hundred students came to Swanwick, and 
again, unlike the German conference, it was a cosmo- 








politan group. About ten Americans were present for 
either part or all of the conference, and other countries 
represented were Palestine, Canada, Holland, India, 
Norway, Germany, Trinidad Island, Czechoslovakia, 
Africa, France, Russia, Switzerland, Australia and 
Ireland. There was a veritable “parade of nations” 
the afternoon that everyone met on one of the lawns 
for each national group, many of them in native cos- 
tume, to give a skit or a song. No one could leave such 
a gathering without being convinced that the unity of 
Christian students all over the world is a reality. 

At the close of the conference we rode to Edin- 
burgh in a bus chartered for the trip by the students 
from Scotland. This trip over the rolling hills of 
north England and southern Scotland was a grand 
experience. Those Scottish students were the jolliest, 
most congenial group I have ever seen. All day long 
we sang, sometimes together and sometimes separately. 
If they did not know our song, we taught it to them, 
and wice-versa. We reached our destination just as 
the sun sank behind the heather-covered Scotch hills 
and most reluctantly we parted with those “lads and 
lassies,’ for we had found in them true friends and 
earnest fellow members of our world community of 
Christian students. 

In a nation so geographically isolated as ours, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation seems oftimes 
a bit hazy and far-off. But once a person has gotten 
beyond the borders of his own country and has wor- 
shipped with and played with Christian students in 
other countries and has shared their experiences and 
aspirations, he sees that a “Christianity” which fails to 
embrace in one fellowship the people of all nations is 
something less than Christianity. In such experiences 
one discovers the significance of a world community of 
Christians, knowing no national boundries and tran- 
scending in allegiance man’s loyalty to purely temporal 
institutions. 


a 
WITH JACK Mc MICHAEL 


(From page 123.) 


3rd. Young Chinese business man thinks both China 
and Japan eventually will go communistic. Points out 
that China’s communism is definitely Chinese and not 
taken over from Russia. 

4th. Dr. Zaide, one of our table mates, is professor 
of history at Far Eastern University in Manila. Once 
resigned from a government university because there 
was no academic freedom there. The interest in de- 
mocracy, free speech and academic freedom (as illus- 
trated in Zaide) has grown under American rule and 
illiteracy has decreased from some 65% to about 35%. 

5th. Discovered today that these long and hard- 
working Chinese coolies aboard get about 25c a day in 
wages! Professor of theology of St. John’s University 
(Shanghai) says that the university is trying to “edu- 
cate” the Chinese, so it discourages student participa- 
tion in dangerous controversial political questions. The 
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university prefers an American to a Chinese president 
and refuses to be registered by the Chinese Government, 

6th. Today was spent in Japan with our Student 
Christian Movement friends. The Japanese people 
with whom I came in contact were friendly and polite 
and frank. My experiences today intensified the love 
I have for the Japanese. But how my heart is torn be- 
cause of the oppression to which they are being forced 
to submit! News of course, is strictly censored and the 
public is permitted to get only one (the militarist) side, 
Every Tokyo street has its propaganda. Typical was 
a small and darling Japanese boy, tin helmet on head, 
A large department store window displayed miniature 
aeroplanes flying over the great wall. Another store 
gave conspicuous space to a picture of a red “Rising 
Sun” with the legend “Hurray For The Imperial 
Army!” Japanese citizens dare not speak critically of 
the régime or its policies. Numbers of students have 
been imprisoned and leading professors of the Imperial 
University are being “detained.” Writers are being im- 
prisoned for statements written eight years ago! Extra- 
curricular activities are nil; students fear to organize 
or congregate; they are afraid even to think. It is not 
that they lack courage, but the slightest opposition 
would mean jail for years. (China tomorrow.) 

2 


CONCERNING THE COVER 


THE mural is the work of Gilbert Wilson. It is one 
of a group of eighteen which glorify the walls of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School in the artist’s home 
town, Terre Haute. His interpretation of the section 
here presented follows: 

“The jumbled mass of steel symbolizes an over- 
mechanized, profit-motivated, materialistic industrial- 
ism. The giant white figure is Science, or Organized 
Knowledge, who with one arm embraces Youth while 
other arms engage significantly in various activities, 
i.e., holding back the rampant mechanical forces, sup- 
portimg a microscope as a symbol of further investiga- 
tion, and with a prophetic gesture, pointing up and for- 
ward into the future. 

“This mural does not preach that machinery is wrong 
or that machines should be halted. It is the wrong use 
of machinery that must be stopped. Production for 
selfish profit causes machinery to become an evil it 
stead of a boon to mankind—hence the monstrous ami- 
mation of the steel; hence the belching cannons of de 
struction; hence the skull ominously implying tragedy. 
World-wide suffering and destruction are the inevitable 
outcome of an economic order based upon exploitation 
and profit.” 

Mr. Wilson gives credit to Rivera and Orozco for 
the inspiration which sent him on his eager way a8 4 
painter of murals of social significance. He dedicatts 
his art with single-minded concentration to the cause 0! 
education. (He is glad to correspond with representa 
tives of art committees of educational institutions. He 
may be reached at 1201 North Fourth Street, Tere 
Haute, Indiana. ) 
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“FOR DEEPNESS OF EARTH 
AND STRONG ROOTS IN IT” 


ONE wishes one could speak about prayer without 
using the word. If one could approach a subject like 
this freshly, could outflank the preconceived ideas of it 
and surprise people into the discovery of prayer’s real- 
ity before they even guessed that one was talking about 
prayer, that would be ideal. For words like “prayer” 
have a long history. They come to us encrusted with 
old ideas which no intelligent mind can accept and with 
old practices in which no intelligent man can indulge. 

To many people, for example, prayer suggests beg- 
ging the cosmic God to run errands for us, and that 
seems to them absurd. Of course it is absurd. But 
why shut ourselves off from the rich and rewarding 
experiences of real prayer by preconceived opinions 
picked up in childhood, or heard of heaven knows 
where ? 

Indeed, let us start with a word of Jesus which in 
the first instance had nothing to do with prayer. In 
the parable of the sower Jesus said of the seeds falling 
on thin soil among rocky places that “they had not 
much earth: and straightway they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was 
risen, they were scorched; and because they had no 
root, they withered away.” So! Because they had no 
root—there is a text on prayer. 

Here, then, are six kinds of prayer which bring to 
life deepness of earth and strong rootage in it—all of 
them possible to an intelligent modern man who believes 
in God at all, and in this difficult time especially and 
desperately needed : 


Prayer as Discipline 


First, the prayer of interior relaxation and serenity. 
It is a prayer which does not beg God for anything but 
rests the soul back. To be sure, if a man is to rest back 
successfully he must have something deep to rest back 
upon. Even in its simplest form prayer does involve 
great matters. Tyndall the 19th century scientist, an 
outspoken agnostic, said this: “Often unreasonable if 
not contemptible, in its purer forms prayer hints at 
disciplines which few of us can neglect without moral 
loss.” So! Even an agnostic may have interior dis- 
ciplines akin to prayer. But happy the man who, when 
he faces the inevitable necessity of resting back, has 
something deep within him to rest back upon! Prayer 
to God, in its simplest form, is resting back upon a 
divine presence personally possessed and intimately 
known. 
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Thou Life within my life, than self more near, 
Thou Veiled Presence infinitely clear, 

From all illusive shows of sense I flee, 

To find my center and my rest in thee. 


How do men live without that experience? 


In the second place, the prayer of affirmation. This 
prayer also does not beg God for anything but goes up 
before the face of God and there remembers and affirms 
the great convictions which blow trumpets in the soul 
and rouse its powers to action. “The Lord is my shep- 
herd; I shall not want”—that is prayer. “Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name”—that is 
prayer. “I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you”—that is prayer. “Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof. The Lord of 
hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge’”’— 
that is prayer. It is not begging; it is affirming, put- 
ting at the center of one’s mind those great convictions 
of faith which enlarge and elevate, empower and dignify 
the soul. 


Prayer as Fellowship 


In the third place, the prayer of spiritual companion- 
ship. This prayer also does not beg God for anything 
but habitually enters into inward fellowship with him. 
It is the prayer that says with Jesus, “I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me.” Who can properly 
estimate the control over our lives conferred on us 
by the fact that we may choose our interior spiritual 
companionships? Many things in the outer world we 
cannot choose; there necessity often decides not only 
the circumstances which shall befall us but even the 
company which we must keep. But within ourselves 
we can choose our company. There we are masters of 
our hospitality. There we can maintain an habitual 
spiritual fellowship. 

Some one may be saying, This is a modernist’s idea 
of prayer and not at all the conception on which the 
historic church has been nourished. To which I an- 
swer, Who was it said that if a man uses words, that 
is not prayer; that if a man uses ordered thoughts, 
that is not prayer; that only when one goes deeper 
than words and ordered thoughts can go and is wrapped 
in the sense of a spiritual companionship is he praying? 
Who said that? Savonarola. Who was it said that 
prayer is establishing “ourselves in a sense of God’s 
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presence by continually conversing with him?” 
Brother Lawrence, a medieval Catholic saint. Who 
was it said that prayer meant to him making “frequent 
colloquies or short discoursings between God and his 
own soul?” Jeremy Taylor, an old Protestant leader. 
To the great souls of the church prayer has meant 
the maintenance of an habitual spiritual fellowship. 

Here the limelight falls upon one of the most impor- 
tant things that can be said about prayer: The worst 
perversions of prayer come from treating it as an 
emergency measure. That is not the way we treat 
friendship. The glory of a friend is his dependable 
The glory of the Unseen Friend is his 
habitual companionship. 


fellow ship. 


In the fourth place, the prayer of moral conflict. The 
most decisive battles of the world are fought not on 
external battlefields but in the consciences of men. 
Praying means carrying these conflicts up before the 
face of God and fighting them out in the light of the 
Highest before we have to fight them out in the world. 
Underline this: No man can extemporize character. 
Our great decisions have to be made triumphantly 
within before they can be made triumphantly without. 

In the fifth place, the prayer of strong desire. Yes, 
prayer is more than resting back; it is more than an 
affirmation of faith before the face of God; more than 
seeking an interior companionship or carrying our con- 
flicts up into the light of the highest. 
desire It comes out of our deep needs and it cries 
for the things we want. 


Prayer is strong 


Were I to ask you about the condition of your 
prayer life,” that might sound to you like a pious 
question and, half-sheepishly, you might try to tell me 
that you have very little of it. But if I should ask you 
about your life of desire, you could not tell me that you 
have very little of that. That is the heart of you— 
your strong and clamorous desire. Well, let us not fool 
ourselves with the conventionality of language. 
is prayer. 


Desire 
Beneath all the things we commonly call 
praying, what we do verily want of life is our genuine 
prayer. We never know any one, then, until we know 
his desire. We know Admiral Peary when we hear him 
say, “The determination to reach the Pole had become 
so much a part of my being that, strange as it may 
seem, I long ago ceased to think of myself save as an 
instrument for the attainment of that end.” 

Have you ever read the Beatitudes of Jesus and been 
astonished that prayer is not mentioned? Strange, isn’t 
it, that this master of prayer, to whom it meant so 
much, should speak these great beatitudes of the spirit- 
ual life and leave prayer out! But we are mistaken. 
Prayer is there; not in word but in reality. “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled.” That is prayer, life’s hunger 
and thirst. 


And Prayer Is Dangerous 


Because desire is one’s real prayer, praying is dan- 
gerous. We commonly hear folk complain because 
their prayers are not answered, but I say, Alas, look 
around you and see the people on every side ruined be- 
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cause their real prayers have been answered! Under. 
neath the formal supplications which we offer when we 
put on court clothes and come up to the sanctuary 
piously to ask what it seems meet to ask—beneath such 
formal praying, our veritable demands on life, the 
cravings around which our lives are organized, ineyj- 
tably tend to be answered. Indeed, we use a slang 
phrase when some bitter rebuff or unkindly consequence 
falls upon a man. He asked for that, we say. Just so! 
Of how much of our trouble is that true—we asked for 
that ! 

Ah, my soul, carry up your life of desire before the 
face of the Most High, there to be unified, organized, 
elevated, purified, directed to great ends, saying as 
Jesus did in the Garden, “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” How can a man live well without some such 
process in his soul? 

In the sixth place, the prayer of released power. One 
never ceases to be astonished at the number of people 
who think that prayer means getting God to do what 
they want done. Fallacy! God at my beck and call 
to do what I want done because I want it! The per- 
spective is all wrong! Prayer is not a way of getting 
God to do what we want but a way of putting ourselves 
in such relationship with God that he can do in and for 
and through us what he wants. Prayer is not a magic 
means by which we control God but a humble means 
by which God can control us, find gangway through us, 
release his power and purpose in us. 

Did you ever try to teach music to a child who did 
not want to learn music? It is a baffling task. Here 
is the whole world of music, and you, more than willing 
to give a creative share in it to the child, are baffled, 
frustrated, and estopped for this so simple reason: 
there is no prayer for music in the child. See! With- 
out prayer there are some things God cannot say to 
us, for prayer is the listening ear. Without prayer 
there are some things God cannot give to us, for prayer 
is the hospitable heart. Without prayer there are some 
things God cannot do through us, for prayer is the 
cooperative will. 

The most tremendous objective consequences on 
‘arth come from released power. Even in the physi- 
cal world we do not by our sciences create power; we 
release it, with world-transforming consequence. So, 
when David Livingstone prayed about Africa, “May 
God in mercy permit me to do something for the cause 
of Christ in these dark places of the earth!” he did not 
change God’s intention but he did change God's action. 
He did not alter God’s purpose but he did release it. 
There was a fresh invasion of the world by God through 
Livingstone. Who can set limits to the possibilities of 
that ? 

Six kinds of prayer that give us deepness of earth 
and strong rootage in it! Not one of them, I think, is 
shut out from any intelligent man if he believes in God 
at all. Surely, we miss such praying, not because of 
the keenness of our intellect, but because of the shallow- 
ness of our lives. 


Note. This sermon is published in Successful Christian Living 
(Harper, $1.50). 
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[0 GREAT IS 
THE POWER 
OF THE DRAMA! 


e 


HAROLD A. EHRENSPERGER 


oe 


JN THE inner sanctum of his study over his desk, my 
favorite drama professor had a motto taken from one 
of the seventeenth century diarists. In essence it said, 
“So great is the power of the devil over me that I can- 
not resist it to the theatre.”” Through tense moments 
of my college career that motto stared me in the face; 
its meaning sunk deep into my consciousness and I car- 
ried away from it the sympathetic understanding of an- 
other soul who had eternal longing within his breast 
and the keen desire “to strut and fret his hour on 
the stage,” yet found no approval for his interest in the 
current condition of his favorite art. 

But within a brief span of fifteen years I was to see 
this “devil’s handwork” transformed into an instru- 
ment which increasingly is becoming an effective instru- 
ment in the social, religious and recreational life of the 
world. And a great nation like Russia was to use this 
thing we call the theatre as a powerful medium in edu- 
cating a vast number of illiterate people. I have sat 
in auditoriums with peasants and factory workers, 
watching the graphic story of a man transformed by 
communism, and from that Russian theatre I have been 
compelled anew. to realize the effectiveness of the 
drama when it comes alive before an audience and to 
appreciate the eighteenth-century dictum more than I 
ever thought could be true. 

More recently dictators have made use of the theatre 
to bolster up their claims to immortality and to inspire 
unsuspecting peoples with the conviction that provi- 
dence has created them for the present emergency. I 
have clippings from Japan reporting performance of 
plays to inspire the common people to believe that the 
holocaust in China is a holy war, and that a great na- 
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tion has received a divine calling through its war lords. 


Creating Drama 


Very effective is the drama when it is used creatively 
“for fun,” when other kinds of activities have failed to 
capture the imagination of young people. I have seen 
4 group enjoy itself in making characters and plot come 
tolife. I have watched a drama group gaining perspec- 
tive on life and broadened horizons as it sought to pre- 
sent ideas with effective realism. Here is a group, for 
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From “The Prodigal Son” by Edward J. Finnegan. The play 
was done in modern dress, without scenery, by the Suther- 
land Players of the Sutherland Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis. Norman Green, director. 
Photograph by Daniel Robinson. 


instance, that has been talking peace and believing in it, 
too. Yet how much more effective is the subject when 
an incident is manufactured through the imagination or 
through some experience and then acted out before the 
group! Suppose we dramatize a day in the next war. 
We stand before the draft officials who have com- 
manded us to report. We outline our procedure, not 
forgetting to indicate the temptations that present them- 
selves. We look fear in the face and stand appalled be- 
fore the derision of the men and women whom we 
thought would stand behind us in the position we have 
taken. 

Or, again, suppose we bring to reality some more 
pleasant situation that deals with problems near at hand, 
and by creative methods, with a good director, play at 
theatre. No recreation can be more refreshing nor call 
for more from us every one, for we are learning to un- 
derstand character in action. This is drama, for we 
are expressing ourselves through other peoples’ minds 
and lives, enlarging our own personality in the new 
view of life that we have achieved. 

Perhaps we wish to produce a play in formal fashion. 
Instead of creating situations and lines for ourselves, 
we take the rich product of the imagination of a dram- 
atist who knows his art. We start our process with the 
selection of this play. We read a wide variety of scripts 
to decide first, among ourselves, what is a good play, 
and more specifically, what this particular play must do 
for us. We pass the books around and at an appointed 
time we make reports upon the parts that we have 
studied. We read short passages to indicate the dia- 
logue, tell the story and then give our own reasons why 
we like the play or do not like it. In itself this is a de- 
lightful process and may be fully educative, if done 
with seriousness and appreciation. 

We realize, of course, that the director can do more 
for a play than any other single person. He it is who 
sets the standard for our action. 
into a unity and harmony. 


He works the group 
He sets the tempo of the 
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play, so that it will hold attention continuously. Above 
all, he builds an atmosphere about our work and makes 
us feel the importance of our job, so that rehearsals be- 
come meaningful and we look forward to them, and ac- 
tually enjoy them. 

And after the exciting moment of production, when 
in the miracle of the theatre audience and actors are 
brought together, we realize still more where we have 
failed or have succeeded. We ask for criticism that 
is genuine and do not fear to be told our faults. This 
should be the consummation of our work and on its 
foundation our future efforts should be built. 


Drama with a Purpose 


The more we work with plays, the more we realize 
that what Russia has done, we too can do. We have 
grown up in schools and churches where plays have been 
long used for recreation, where special days have been 
marked out by plays, and seasons celebrated by dra- 
matic performance. A wider use of drama for effective 
education and understanding is just beginning. Great 
principles of life can have more meaning in a play when 
they become reality in lives of characters. The audi- 
ence becomes in a real sense the thing for which we 
work, as it has always been in any theatre, but now 
with new meaning. 

In one of Shakespeare’s most effective soliloquies, the 
dramatist has Hamlet decide to use a play to test the 
innocence of his mother and stepfather in the murder 
of his own father. You remember Hamlet’s famous 
line (oft misquoted) “The play’s the thing wherein I'll 
catch the conscience of the king.” ‘This is the purpose 
of serious drama—to catch the conscience of an audi- 
ence so that it is impressed by what we have to say and 
is aware of the purpose of the play. It is for the audi- 





ence that Shakespeare wrote and for which all purpose. 
ful art at last finds expression. 


Religious drama aims at nothing more than this: to 
catch the conscience of an audience or congregation, to 
stir it deeply, and to set it thinking so that as it goes 
out into the world again it will be motivated in its ae. 
tion by ideas that it has gained. Plays on social prob. 
lems—on drinking, race relations, unemployment, poy- 
erty, war and all the rest—come in this field. Likewise 
when a man sees characters who have purpose in their 
lives and give themselves for some great cause, he too 
may be inspired to get direction for his life and thus in 
a true sense become “converted.” He may get perspec- 
tive on himself—and become more kindly toward his 
neighbor, more understanding of his fellow man and 
practice in reality the life which Christianity proposes 
as its central theme. 

The happy moments we have had as we have watched 
plays on the stage, the re-creation we have experienced 
as we have felt their majesty and power, the broad 
horizons that have opened up before us to make us un- 
derstand strange people and still stranger lands, the 
power that comes in seeing greatness and in being cem- 
pelled to emulate it, these are the values that come from 
seeing plays or playing in them, whether this activity is 
carried on for recreation, for the true significance of re- 
ligious living, or, happily, for both together as they 
should be. 

The motto in the study of my drama professor has 
not left me, but I have reconstructed it so that in my 
own mental sanctum it reads this way: “So strong is 
the power of God over me that I cannot resist it to the 
theatre.” For drama, as it comes alive in the theatre, is 
becoming one of the instruments of God. 
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. . - thoughts after the five 
days of fellowship at the 
National Student Assembly 


PEGGY YOUNG 


WE sang from the same hymn book and I heard his 
full voice beside me vibrant with hidden pleadings. 
The longings of a suppressed and beaten black race 
were surging through the modern youth who stood at 
my side. We sang together a Christian hymn of praise 
to the same God. . 

Christian fellowship is deeper than national or racial 
loyalties. Christian leaders and sincere workers can 
come together in inter-racial friendship. It is so sim- 
ple, easy, and naturally free that we wonder why the 
world makes such a brotherhood so hard to practice. 

In meetings black and white sit side by side, perhaps 
calling a Negro “mister president,” seconding each 
other’s motions, questioning each other’s suggestions. 
We work together in figuring out the policies and action 
for the youth of today. 

Discussion groups find both races exchanging our 
problems and ideas. Negro colleges and universities 
for white people have the same problems to overcome. 
We are all concerned over campus antagonisms, student 
lethargy to worth-while projects, practically applying 
Christian ideals, making peace permanent, straighten- 
ing out the economic entanglements, giving the unem- 
ployed, the old, child laborers, the injured, share-crop- 
pers, farmers, and workers a fair chance. As one we 
are vitally concerned with the student on his campus, 
in his community, his world, and with his religion. 

Black and white youth leaders join in outlining what 
is wrong, analyzing why things are so, deciding how the 
situation could be rectified, and determining definite 
procedure for improvement. 








Race Relations Begin at Home 


Each national group is quite ready to give advice on another 
nation’s racial problems. ‘We in America have felt keenly and said 
much about the treatment of Jews in Germany. More than one 
group in America has expressed its opinion of the policy of Great 
Britain in India. On the other hand, any church assembly in Great 
Britain can be aroused by the un-Christian treatment of Negroes in 
the United States. Each nation is amazed at the un-Christian atti- 
tudes of another in the matter of race relations. Any real solution 
of race relations requires that each nation face its own problems. 
Before we in America can tell other nations what to do we must 
confront our own distressing situation. 

~-From Message for Race Relations Sunday. 
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A white speaker sits by a Negro leader on the plat- 
form. They speak in turn and ask the members of 
both races to find out what it is they really want for 
themselves, their generation, and from their religion. 
All listen with interest, respect, and hope. 

Representatives of the two races sit beside each 
other, and no one raises an eyebrow in questioning 
wonder. It is the first time the white boy ever walked 
with a Negro boy. The Negro girl has never sat be- 
fore the fireplace with a white girl and discussed her 
school and life. It is a freeing and wonderful expe- 
rience. It is Christian and right, and we are happy in 
our relations. 

But this freedom and happiness do not last. In a 
few days we are back at home, school, or work. We 
are back in the world of selfish discrimination, mis- 
understanding, prejudice, and unchristian methods. 
The white laboring man will not sit on the bus beside 
the young Negro woman. 

The passing crowd glares disapprovingly at the two 
—black friend and white—who stopped to chat. Young 
people with common interests and alike in all but color 
find no nice place in which they may eat together. We 
cannot work with each other without people thinking 
us queer and questioning the dignity of our work. 
How can this be a “Christian” nation? 

Has the world not heard of the Golden Rule given 
to us by Jesus Christ? “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Or 
don’t men care? 

In this land of democracy and justice can we call 
such discrimination fair? The melting pot of America 
stirred up the races, it is true, but the white group rose 
to the top and the Negro was held at the bottom. Will 
we ever practice love and Christian understanding so 
that the black people will be given the opportunity to 
come to the top also? The white people have not co- 
operated to help him. 

We can read and we can hear speakers, but it is 
through personal experiences with members of the 
other race that we will become more understanding. 
Then it becomes an individual matter and we are more 
deeply concerned and moved to action. 

Christian ideals remain merely theory if we do not 


(Refer to page 138.) 
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DAVID W. ANGEVINE 


~ 


THE incidence of the problem of retaining civil liber- 
ties in the United States is as yet sporadic; but its sig- 
nificance is great. Occasionally an incident focuses at- 
tention of the entire country upon this question. 

Suppressions of the liberties of citizens—Montes- 
quieu’s rights of man—revealed in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, by the LaFollette civil liberties committee 
have startled America. ‘Tactics used there by coal oper- 
ators to discourage organized labor have been shock- 
ingly exposed in the thirteen volumes of testimony al- 
ready collected. The recent kidnapping of Norman 
Thomas in Jersey City raised a cry of protest in the 
nation’s press against the iron rule of the state of New 
Jersey by Frank M. “I Am the Law” Hague. 

Civil liberties are still denied most Negroes. In 
California the floating crop of workers has few if 
any rights of free speech, of free assemblage, or the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

Earl Browder, the other Kansan to run for President 
in 1936, was jailed in Terre Haute, Indiana, before he 
had had an opportunity to speak. The local sheriff 
stated that Mr. Browder, because he incited revolution 
against the present form of government, was not entitled 
Even George III 
nearly two centuries ago was more tolerant! 


to the protection of that government. 


College students, usually far removed from the social 
scene, feel the impact of the suppression of civil liber- 
ties. The annual April Peace Strike frequently is met 
with repressive measures which would deny to students 
the full right to express themselves in the manner which 
their judgment dictates. Sometimes suppression of the 
constitutional guarantees of free speech and free as- 
semblage is dramatically revealed by an outlaw strike; 








Always, indirectly, Jesus is within the social order in 
which we are. For he makes us see our social order 
through the eyes of self- forgetfulness, and to try to change 
this social order so that it may conform to the full life 
which we see in him. The greatness of Christianity lies 
in the fact that it has been fellowship-building. It isn’t 
togetherness in a cult or a school; it is a fellowship 
which links human beings together because they are human 
beings through whom the realities disclosed in Jesus’ life 


can be fulfilled. WILHELM PAUCK 
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LIBERTY 
e « MORE OR LE3S$ 


but usually the restriction of civil liberties is covert 
rather than overt, as gradual dilution of a -strike pro- 
gram is achieved by the college administration. 

An editorial in a campus publication may offend some 
one of the minority groups who are able to bring pres- 
sure upon the university administration, and an editor 
is suspended. Usually the struggle to achieve and to 
maintain a free press is less spectacular, and the clash 
is usually something less than actual suspension. 

Professors who have been active in organizing a 
teachers’ union to bargain collectively for the return of 
back salary cuts are dropped the next year to effect 
“economy.” Teachers who refuse to swallow whole the 
super-patriot’s froth are gradually eliminated from the 
faculty. 

The local chapter of the American Student Union, 
after scheduling a panel discussion on “Economic De- 
mocracy” and securing use of the auditorium, may be 
informed at the last minute that the auditorium will be 
in use on that night—through a change in schedule. 

Suppression of civil liberties enters at the point where 
their retention seems at the time least important and 
takes the form, not of an overt struggle, but of covert 
dilution. Suppression enters in minor ways—the great 
principles and ultimate frames of reference are seldom 
at stake. But compromise with less than complete toler- 
ance and less than complete freedom will to that extent 
compromise and alter the end. The University of 
Kansas student forums board abandoned a decision, 
previously unanimous, to present Anna Louise Strong, 
former editor of the Moscow Daily Worker, because of 
a threatened “red” investigation by the state legislature. 
The board surrendered its right to bring to the campus 
Miss Strong or any other speaker it might desire, hop- 
ing that by a judicious retreat that right might be pre- 
served. But if that right is not asserted in time of 
stress, it will become dormant and lapse into disuse. 
Fair weather never tested any great principle. 

Suppression usually does not take the form of an 
overt struggle but is a process of behind-the-scenes di- 
lution. A quiet chat with the chancellor may be as 
effective in stifling free speech as public charges and 
threats. Usually the president or dean merely expresses 
himself as being violently opposed to a forum on this 
or that subject and does not state directly what will be 
the consequences of going ahead with the meeting. In 


(Refer to page 138.) 
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STUDENTS - - 
THE CHURCHES - - 


ann 1 HE CHURCH 


IO straw has been fluttering in the breezes of student 
opinion more steadily or significantly these recent years 
than that which bears the label, “THe CHurcH.” 

It is abundantly clear that this mounting interest in 
“THE CHURCH” is not a quickened enthusiasm for the 
typical local Christian congregation; it is just as difh- 
cult to make a case for that church with hyper-critical 
students as it has ever been. And certainly it is not a 
new and more adequate appreciation of their own de- 
nomination; there has never been a time when the 
distinctive heritage of each of the great Protestant 
traditions—Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, etc.—was less understood or 
less valued. No; when students talk eagerly and hope- 
fully about “THe CHurcH,” what they have in mind is 
something which does not yet exist in fact but which is 
perhaps least inadequately suggested by such terms as 
“the Christian Movement,” “the Church Universal,” 
“the Christian fellowship,” “the Christian Community.” 
They are reaching out toward something which prima- 
rily is not institutional but spiritual, not sectarian but 
universal, not local or national but world-wide, not 
actual but ideal—something which the churches them- 
selves have always held as their goal when they have 
spoken of “the Body of Christ.” 

Nothing so befuddles and badgers all discussion of 
“the Church” as the fact that this little word of six 
letters is used for'so many different meanings—the local 
church, the denomination, the Community of Christians, 
the Church Universal. Someone has proposed that con- 
fusion would be greatly clarified if it could be univer- 
sally agreed to differentiate the principal uses by always 
referring to a congregation as “church,” a denomination 
as “Church,” and the ideal Christian Community as 
“THE CuurcH.” Then, there would be little question 
which word is so vital in student discussion; it is THE 
CHURCH. 

3ut it is equally important for students to fasten their 
attention upon their “church” and their “Church,” and 
discover their true significance in and for Christ’s 
Cuurcu. For, while it is helpful to clear thinking that 
the different meanings of the one word be distinguished, 
it is absolutely appropriate that all should be designated 
by the single word; all are, in a profound sense, ele- 
ments within THe Cuurcn. The tension which stu- 
dents feel between the “church and Churches as they 
know them” and the “CuurcH as it ought to be” has 
strained and distressed the interior life of the Christian 
Movement throughout its nineteen centuries. Ever 
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HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
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since Paul flayed the Christian congregation in Corinth 
with merciless realism (in comparison with it, the most 
dull and provincial and bigoted modern “church” must 
seem a little bit of heaven), and then declared, “‘Never- 
theless, you are the body of Christ,” it has been recog- 
nized that no “church” or “Church” is truly Christian 
unless it is straining to be worthy of Christ’s true 
CuuRCH, while the ideal CourcuH of our dreams takes 
on effective actuality in our pitiful and unworthy 
“churches” and “Churches.” All are absolutely essen- 
tial for the Christian cause—and for every Christian. 

We may well ask, in this complex and confusing situ- 
ation, what is the distinctive function of the Student 
Christian Movement? It is twofold. To help indi- 
vidual Christians, fascinated by the ideal of THE 
CHURCH, to understand the significance of “church” 
and “Church” and to enlist within them in order to 
draw them toward THE CuHurcH. And to bring loyal 
churchmen not merely into a vision of THE CHURCH 
but into an experience of its living actuality which shall 
conscript their allegiance their whole life through. 

As sheer matter of fact, the Student Christian Move- 
ment has been doing precisely those two things through 
all the years. Many and many a local church and not 
a few of the great American communions owe their 
present ablest leadership to men and women, lay folk 
and clergy, whose life-devotion dates from first expo- 
sure to vital Christianity in Christian Associations and 
intercollegiate conferences; the Student Movement has 
been perhaps the most effective recruiting agency for 
church leadership in the past half century. But its sec- 
ond service—to the cause of Christian unity—has been 
the more striking and the more significant. One need 
only scan the faces at a great world conference of 
Churches to realize how great that service has been. 
There they are—Mott, Temple, Oldham, Koo, Azariah, 
Brown, Paton, ’t Hooft, Kraemer, and many others— 
men who first learned the meaning of THE CHURCH as 
they experienced its reality in miniature and in antici- 
pation in student days, and whose lives are now given 
to bring churches and Churches toward their true des- 
tiny as Curist’s Cnurcn. In the Fourth Century, 
when Christians were formulating their faith, the influ- 
ence of Origen’s teaching was so powerful that it was 
said a world conference of Christians was hardly more 
than a reunion of old school-fellows. To-day, it is 
only an exaggeration that a world gathering of Chris- 
tian leadership is a reunion of student movement alumni. 

For many centuries, Christians have had the idea of 
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an ecclesiola in ecclesia, a small true CHURCH within 
the great structure of the Church, slowly permeating 
the larger institution by the vitality and reality of its 
purer life. Here would seem to be the ideal function 
of a Student Movement. That function in its two as- 
pects should be borne clearly in mind in all prospecting 
toward the Student Movement of the Future. 


JOBS OF THE FUTURE 


Chase Sees New Opportunities 
in Public Administration 


“BACK to college? Or take that job (the pay is 
good!)?” “Which is more likely to guarantee me a 
worth-while job ten years from now?” Questions like 
these will harass many a soph or junior this fall. Stuart 
Chase, economist, author and research authority, an- 
swers confidently: “Go back to college.” 

Threats of world war, of naziism, facism, communism 
or even deepening of the economic depression do not 
alter Mr. Chase’s conviction on the question of ade- 
quate educational equipment for jobs of the future. 

Mr. Chase believes that “students in college today 
will have wonderful opportunities in the field of public 
administration.” The new field of government-in-busi- 
ness is opening up many new jobs requiring special 
training. The divisions of public administration include 
five in which there is increasing need of trained per- 
sonnel: public works; community relief; industrial 
planning; conservation of resources; promotion of so- 
cial welfare. 

England, with its comprehensive civil service system, 
long ago proved the value of training men and women 
for competent business positions in government. 

Mr. Chase suggests that extensive public works pro- 
grams offer soundest solutions to certain economic prob- 
lems resulting from technological improvements. He 
commends projects such as development of New Eng- 
land areas into a recreational park by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to compensate for the loss of the income 
from textile industries. 

Mr. Chase has no startling expectations for the future 
of our governmental structure, the pattern of which, he 
believes, must be a “full, free representative government 
for a maximum of individual freedom.” 

No longer are the jobs held by mother and dad any 
guide to present choice. “Our bridges have been 
burned behind us, for we have entered a highly spe- 
cialized business period.” Recognizing the “world 
trend toward socialization because of technological de- 
velopment,” Mr. Chase sees in the resulting codrdina- 
tion of government with business interests the opening 
of a most promising vocational field open to adequately 
trained college graduates. So, Stuart Chase recom- 
mends that any youth who has the opportunity should 
continue his college training. 

Reported by Ropert V. GUELACH, after a 
visit by Stuart Chase to the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware. 
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THE BANKER AND THE ALTRUIST 


The War was raging on the sea, 
Raging with all its might; 

The world was full of T. N. T. 
And guns and dynamite; 

But all the bread was eaten up, 
And not a loaf in sight. 


The Banker and the Altruist 
Were in a melting mood, 
They wept like anything to see 
Their Allies without food, 


“IF we should make them buy for cash,” 
They said, “It would be rude.” 


“© Allies, will you trade with us?” 
The Banker thus began, 
“Some guns and grain and army mules 
On the instalment plan; 
We sell them to our special friends 
As cheaply as we can. 


Then four old Allies hurried up 
All eager at the news, 

They bought them Fords and phonographs ; 
They bought them soap and shoes, 

They paid with tears of gratitude 
And handsome |. O. U's. 


The Banker and the Altruist 
Traded ten years or so 

Until the franc was stabilized 
Conveniently low. 

And all the hard-up Allies stood 


And waited in a row. 


“Some tons of gold,” the Banker said, 
“Are what we think correct. 
We'll add a little tariff, too, 
Our infants to protect; 
So, if you're ready, Allies dear, 
We'll start in to collect.” 


“But not from us,” the Allies cried, 
Turning a little chill. 
“After such kindness who would think 
You'd send us in a bill?” 
“Our contract,’ said the Altruist, 
“You sign it or keep still.” 


“It is a shame,” the Banker said, 
“To cause such consternations, 
When we have sold them so much stu# 
And made such protestetions.”’ 
The Altruist said nothing but: 
“Hand out those Reparations.” 


| weep for you,” the Banker said; 
"| deeply sympathize.” 
With sobs and tears he figured out 
Sums of the largest size, 
Holding his income-tax receipt 
Before his streaming eyes. 


“Now, Allies,” said the Altruist, 
‘Our trade has just begun; 
We have some first-class goods to sell.’ 
But answer there was none. 
And this was hardly odd, because--- 
They busted every one! 
JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN. 


in War-Time Verses. 
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What a Student Inquiry learned in 
Scotts Run 


BY DOROTHY A. THOMPSON 
° 


EVERY summer hundreds of students go into out-of- 
the-way communities to use their energy and their tal- 
ents for constructive social service. Those who go to 
Scotts Run (West Virginia) have a thoroughly unique 
experience. As they seek to know the people and to 
serve them, they are seeking at the same time answers 
to some questions such as: What is life like in a coal 
mining community? What are the special problems of 
these people? What problems do they have in common 
with folks in any industrial community? Wherein lies 
the strength of their community and wherein its weak- 
ness f 

Last summer’s group of seventeen included students 
from the College of Wooster, West Virginia University, 
Vassar and Princeton; four young people from Scott’s 
Run and a staff member of the Middle Atlantic Student 
Christian Movement. 

Our first introduction to the mining industry came 
when two local boys, sons of miners, took us for a tour 
of one of the mining camps. They carefully explained 
mining details and incidentally added some technical 
terms to our vocabularies. 

Early in the Inquiry we met with a couple of miners 
and a foreman, who gave us the history of coal mining 
in Scott’s Run, and described the process of mining 
and the dangers involved. 

We had heard that the coming of the loading machine 
to the mines had displaced men. At a meeting of the 
workers’ Alliance we saw the men. Thin-faced colored 
folks and white folks sat together discussing their com- 
mon problem of joblessness. Their maximum from 
WPA was $36.25 a month; the maximum relief allow- 
ance was $16.00. How could a man support a family 
on that amount? No one knew the answer. It was 
easy to understand their resentment toward the loading 
machines—for them it meant slow starvation for the 
displaced men. The group was earnest, but we felt 
they lacked strength. Perhaps the fact that they lacked 
physical energy was reflected in their organization. 

One hot evening we dropped in on a meeting of the 
Jere Water Company. Water is at a premium in Jere. 
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Only those paying dues of 25c a month have a key to a 
spigot of the city water system. We arrived for a 
stormy session of the Company. They were suspicious 
of their treasurer. There seemed to be no incriminat- 
ing evidence—but they could not imagine a person 
handling a treasury surplus without using it! The dim 
lamplight revealed a group of men and women who felt 
little trust for anyone. 


A Dying Industry 


A coal company operator came out to talk to our 
group one evening. He frankly answered our questions. 
He believed in the Guffey Bill to regulate the price of 
coal. The total demand for coal is less than formerly, 
he said, hence competition centers on the grade of coal 
produced. He told us that the company takes pride in 
having the best possible camp for its men; the camps 
would be improved just as quickly as the company 
could afford to do so; however, the keen competition 
among coal companies takes all that a company can 
make. If the companies did not put in machinery and 
keep up with other companies, they would go out of 
business and could offer no jobs at all. It is true that 
the company cannot be concerned about the men it 
throws out of work—but what industry is? Apparently, 
the mining industry is in a precarious state. The sev- 
eral bankrupt mines in the Run were convincing testi- 
mony to this point of view. 

One evening when a professor of political science 
had been talking to us about what the government could 
and could not do in the regulation of industry, some one 
asked, “What can be done through political action about 
Jere?” One person in the group from Jere, was par- 
ticularly eager for an answer. There was a dead silence. 
There seemed to be no answer. Jere—which is only 
one example of any number of similar communities scat- 
tered throughout our country—can just be left stranded, 
with no hope for work, and no hope for living beyond 
the barest subsistence level. 

We were invited for an evening of discussion in the 
home of a person who had worked closely with govern- 
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Mine entrance at Scotts Run 


ment projects. About the only solution offered was that 
the young people from communities like these in the 
Run go “out into the world” to find work; that the 
men with families continue to subsist on WPA; that 
the old folks go into the old people’s home. 

It was in a meeting of Pursglove No. 5 Local of the 
United Mine Workers of America that we felt the men 
were facing up to real problems. Patiently they went 
through their matters of business. A few new members 
were introduced (including the young son of a superin- 
tendent). When they swore “never to discriminate 
against a fellow worker on account of creed, color, or 
nationality,” we felt that here were some of the elements 
of Christianity in practice. Some of us had believed 
in unionism before going to the Run; but all summer 
we had been trying to discover what a union could do 
for men out of work or insecure in their jobs. <A 
partial answer was given in two items of business. 
One was the recruiting of helpers for the organizing 
of retail clerks and laundry workers. Here was a dem- 
onstration of their interest in other workers. The other 
item was the problem of relief for a group of unem- 
ployed miners. Worker after worker rose to speak. 
The general sentiment was: “We just have to take care 
of these folks; we can’t let them starve. It may be us 
tomorrow.” A motion was made to dock their own 
pay checks to raise a fund for relief. The vote was 
unanimous. 

Human Cost of Coal 


In Scotts Run the people live in houses at the mouth 
of the mine, where the coal dust is heavy. A few of the 
more modern mines have discovered that their workers 
can be happier if they live at a distance away from their 
work. But transportation is a company expense. In- 
side the mines, power lines are unprotected. The men 
are well trained, but occasionally someone accidentally 
touches a wire and is killed. The cutters and load- 
ing machines move too rapidly for proper supports 
to be constructed in their wake, or for the rock strata 
ever to settle. The collapse of a wall or roof is much 
less predictable since the loading machines were intro- 
duced. The amount of coal dust breathed into a man’s 
lungs could be greatly reduced by a water sprinkler 
system. But that would be an added expense on which 
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there would be no profit. Few mines are scattering 
rock dust on the coal dust, a process which greatly 
minimizes the danger of coal dust explosions. As we 
were leaving the Run, one of the coal companies was jp 
the process of erecting a $10,000 coal washer—competi- 
tion demands a higher grade of coal and less slate. 
There are however, no showers at the mines for the 
men, and very few throughout the Run. 

The Union will not allow a member to work more 
than five days a week, for the work must be distributed 
to all Union members. Often a man may work only 
two days a week, or not at all. Hence there is no 
security for family income. The miners have to buy 
either at a company store or at other local stores where 
prices are a few cents higher than in ordinary city or 
town stores. Through extraordinary efforts some of 
the miners manage to have a small garden plot on a 
hillside. 

Scotts Run is a community which doubtless could 
be duplicated in many other parts of the United States, 
An outsider says, light a match to it. An insider ad- 
vises starting an anti-bedbug campaign. Both solutions 
are inadequate. For those who are working, there 
should be improvements in the safety of the mines. But 
more important, there is a basic need for economic se- 
curity for all. If the industry is no longer sufficient for 
the community, it is high time that the government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” help these 
people, not merely to subsist, but to work and take their 
rightful place in society. 


PITTSBURGH 


Smoke lying heavy on the valley like a comfort— 

Leaden colored padding keeping air all out. 

Happy, crying, smiling, with the progress and the 
money earned, 

Black-lunged people breathe the soot-filled fog. 

Fires belching pink flares out across the heavens 

The great weird Northern Light of Pittsburgh’s nights. 

Gray shacks along the Strip, crouched low with dirty 

faces, 

Open mouths, and blinking eyes—leaning close from 
weariness. 

Clatter of the riveters, rattling with a stinging pulse 

Industrial machine guns—batt’ring steel to steel. 

Armor plate and tin cans, plate glass and barbed wire, 

Implements for raising food, instruments for killing men, 

All being hammered out, rolled out, and turned out, 

Beaten out, and cut out, in noisy pandemonium. 

Coke ovens suffocating, burning red and angry-like, 

Bessemer converters splashing orange flames of heat. 

Like the drug of heavy rhythm beating in upon the 


nerve ends 
Is the clatter of the making and the building and the 
milling 
As the men of Pittsburgh hammer out the nations 
armorplating 


Beating out their souls’ relief from the loneliness of 
ite. ANpREW T. ROY 
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TRAINING FOR 


CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


“How very hard it is to be 

A Christian! Hard for you and me, 

—Not the mere task of making real 

That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting, thus complete and whole, 

A purpose of the human soul— 

For that it is always hard to do; 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 

To realize it, more or less, 

With even the moderate success 

Which commonly repays our strife 

To carry out the aims of life.” 
—Robert Browning. 


REALIZING the truth in Browning's statement and 
realizing equally well the need for Christian leadership, 
the Student Christian Movement for eight years has 
sponsored the Presidents’ Summer School, at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. This sum- 
mer’s session (July 6-August 13) will be the ninth 
annual for this school. 

The aim is to make available to undergraduate Chris- 
tian leaders a course that will help them to carry on 
their work as undergraduate presidents of Christian 
Associations or Church groups, or officers or committee 
chairmen, In as fundamental and far-reaching and en- 
during a way as it can possibly be done. The school 
is open to undergraduate Christian leaders from any 
part of the country. There is no section of the country 
that has not at one time or another been represented in 
the school. 

The required work includes a course in The Philoso- 
phy of Religion for which credit of two points is granted 
by Columbia University. The leader of this course will 
be Dr. Paul Limbert, Columbia University. Also re- 
quired work is the Seminar on the Philosophy, Tech- 
nique and Methods of Work for Christian groups on 
the campus. The seminar is under the direction of a 
man and woman who have had experience in working 
with Christian groups on campuses and who have had 
experience in working with different types of schools. 

The leaders of the Student Christian Movement be- 
lieve in the importance of first hand contact with ex- 
isting conditions in industry, politics and economics, as 
well as contact with leaders in these fields; and since 
usually such contacts are difficult for undergraduates, 
afternoon and evening trips are arranged to various sec- 
tions of New York City. These interpret to the stu- 
dents some of the problems that minority groups and 
industrial workers face and demonstrate some of the 
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. « « what the Presidents’ School is 
and tries to do. 


work of welfare and other organizations. Frequent 
forums are planned for members of the school with in- 
dustrial, political and religious leaders. These give 
opportunity for getting to know these leaders and for 
discussion with experts in the various fields. 

Back of the whole idea of the Presidents’ School and 
underlying all of its plans and policy is the conviction 
that what is needed most in the world today is Christian 
leadership. In a world torn by doubt and fear and sus- 
picion; in a world in which apparently “might makes 
right”; in a world in which such words as “Do unto 
others as ye would that men should do to you” appear 
to be an anachronism; in a world in which hate, not 
love, seems to be in control; in such a world the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement maintains that what is needed 
is Christian men and women of conviction—men and 
women whose Christianity is not a label but a reality. 
Believing this unqualifiedly, the Student Christian 
Movement sponsors the Presidents’ School. No officer 
of a campus Christian Association who is alive to the 
challenge of his opportunity can afford to pass by this 
chance to gain equipment for the difficult job of campus 
Christian leadership. 

(For details of optional courses, expenses, etc., con- 
sult any regional student secretary, or write to THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 





The photographer rounds up a few of the Presidents’ School 
(1937) in the Union Seminary Quadrangle 
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ESTES 

The Estes Park Seminar will meet June 15-August 
30. Fifty presidents and cabinet members of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations will work, study, and play 
together. As employees of the Estes Park Conference 
they will round out eight hours of work each day— 
from waiting tables to driving trucks. And four times 
a week the group will meet for study and discussion. 
The four elements of the study will include: 

The Records of the Life of Jesus, according to the 
method of Dr. Henry Burton Sharman. Leader: 
Charles S. Schwieso, Jr. (June 15 until July 31.) 

The Social and Economic Implications of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Leader: Dr. John Thompson of 
the School of Religion, University of Oklahoma. 
(August 1-31.) 

Association Program Building. To be worked out 
in informal groups throughout the summer, under 
the leadership of Fern Babcock. 

Meetings with outstanding leaders spending vaca- 
tions in the Estes Park area. 

Fifty students are signed up for this work-study 
group—with no places remaining vacant! Any mem- 
bers of the Student Movement who happen to be at 
Estes Park this summer are cordially invited, however, 
to visit with the group. 


BLUE RIDGE 


The Blue Ridge Student President's School was 
established in 1924. It aims to give definite help 
through two studies. First, there is a study of the 
Ethical Principles of Jesus and their specific applica- 
tions to campus problems. The effort to see Jesus’ 
standards of action gives solid basis for the moral and 
religious program of the Association. The second 
course is one in Methods of Christian Work on the 
Campus. The Association is seen in its historic per- 
spective, and best practices of Associations all over 
America are studied critically. Each student is ex- 
pected to outline in full the program of work for his 
own college during the coming year. These outlines 
are discussed, criticized and amended in open forum 
meetings, so that each president gets the benefit of the 
experience of all others in the group. Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford is in charge of the School and is assisted 
by student secretaries from the southern region. The 
dates of the 1938 session are June 11-July 20. 


LIBERTY --MORE OR LESS 
(From page 132.) 


ference at such a time is so much more potent than di- 
rect statement. 

Usually the good name of the university is the tool 
called into use. “Will you see your university’s name 
dragged through the mud so that you, a minority group, 
may be allowed to say what you think?” is the question 
frequently asked. The real answer is, of course, that 
a university which does not stand squarely upon unlim- 
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ited tolerance and complete freedom cannot really haye 
a good name. 

Repression begins in undramatic and unspectacular 
ways—and at first the great principles of peace and 
economic democracy are not obviously at stake. The 
spectacular suppressions of civil liberties which rate the 
day’s headlines are infrequent, but the covert struggles | 
are with us always. 

It is only through the maintenance of these liberties 
that a democracy can function. Everyone must be allowed 
to express his opinion if America is to find the answer 
to the acute problems which face her today. It is only 
in unlimited discussion, with no viewpoint barred, that 
solutions can be found. In times of crisis the necessity 
is for more freedom and more tolerance—not less. 

With liberty will go our right to participate in the 
solutions. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
Civil liberties will be with us just so long as certain 
groups demand and get them. Here the Student Chris. 
tian Movement finds its place. 


THEORY IN PRACTICE 
(From page 131.) 


act to bring about their realization. The Christian Stu- 
dent Association is the logical organization to work for 
understanding between races. Action starts with the 
individual, then with the group on the campus. An 
open, friendly fellowship for the Negro, an equal place 
in the work of the Association, discussion groups that 
are open to all, organizations for the Negroes from 
which representatives can work with the white groups 
and vice versa, until eventually both groups work to- 
gether, are a few suggestions. 

In all, stress the common qualities. Be natural. Be 
firm. Be gradual in educating others up to the ac- 
complishment of this Christian standard. Be careful 
not to move too slowly. Make progress and keep al- 
ways in mind the ultimate goal, that of a Christian 
brotherhood actually lived. 


7 
PRAYER 


| would be thy servant, Lord, 

Make me exceeding conscious of thy presence, 

For it is only through thy divine guidance 

That we may hope to do anything about that which is 
not right. 

Be an ever constant reminder of that which is my privilege; 

To work at the task of bringing thy will to bear upon 
this earth 

To participate in the Cause of our Master toward the 
eradication of war, 

Toward the use of thy glorious gifts by all those wh 
hunger and thirst, 

Toward the establishment of love as the basis of dealings 
of man with man. 


Make me thy servant, O Lord ! 
---CHARLES HULAC 
in Rocky Mountain Newsletter. 
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HE STUDENTS 
CARRY ON 
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. . « What the Far Eastern Emer- 
gency Fund is doing to strengthen 
Christian fellowship in the Orient. 


LUTHER TUCKER 


€HINESE students, thousands of them, are carrying 
on at a subsistence level. The girl student in Sian who 
literally starved to death is one of the more melodra- 
matic cases. She was one of those who fled from Pei- 
ping last August. A year ago there were 12,000 college 
students in Peiping. Today there are about 1,700. 


There was extraordinary courage mingled with fear 
in the flight of these refugee students. Thousands were 
fleeing to college as well as away from war. Nothing 
short of a visit in the new China which is being born 
today out of the agony and sacrifice of national resist- 
ance could convey to an American student what stu- 
dents in China are willing to endure for the sake of a 
college education. 


Time and again the government has made it abun- 
dantly clear that the place where students can best serve 
their country is by continuing their education. And 
they backed that advice up with funds to move univer- 


sities bodily, thousands of miles inland. 


Consequently the students fled westward and south- 
ward from war to college, across the open country. 
There is no hitch-hiking in China! Sometimes they did 
not have to walk more than a hundred miles and man- 
ged to ride open freight cars or boats the rest of the 
way. Those were not trans-Atlantic steamers either. 
More often they were sanpans—row-boats with a little 
shelter over them. Some 2,000, including most of the 
poorest ones, congregated in Sian in Shensi, some 1,000 
miles west and south of Peiping. Another 2,000 made 
the 1,500 miles to Changsha. Temporary universities 


were set up. College work went forward. They then 


moved again some 1,200 miles across mountainous 
country. How did they go? They walked. 


The 
Shoes and food bills 
Less than $2.00 covered 
the board of a student for a month. In Hankow a 
number Small sums were 
given for travel to help them get to the places further 
Still others 
ot the 5,000 there with no occupation were organized 
through resources the fund made available to do emer- 
gency service pending the time college work would open. 


They were short of winter clothing in Sian. 
Fund helped students get some. 
were the two biggest items. 


of students were stranded. 


west where their colleges were opening. 
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Some women students were housed in a temporary 
hostel. In Shanghai the Fund helped also to open a 
hostel for women students. Living expenses have been 
the major item; $15 is the maximum given to any one 
student each term. And so the story is repeated in 
Changsha and Chengtu, and on a smaller scale in 
Peiping. 


We have begun a task that will need to be carried 
forward on a still larger scale next college year. The 
student needs are increasing. But we have begun a 
task even bigger than relief. The life of a dedicated 
community, the lifetime of individuals committed to a 
common loyalty, can alone carry it forward. I was 
able to do only two things of any consequence in Japan. 
One was to carry to the Christian students there letters 
from their fellow Christians in China. This bore fruit 
in the observance of a period of common prayer by both 
movements on, April 28th. The other was to bring 
them the first $100 from the Far Eastern Fund. This 
expressed tangibly our readiness to trust and stand 
back of them as Christians in the increasingly difficult 
situation they face. Nothing could have meant more. 
Isolated from one another we are impotent. “Made 
one in Christ” the living God may still use us to serve 


Him. 


Toyohiko Kagawa 
and Luther Tucker 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


ENGLAND 


Twenty Universities in the United States are plan- 
ning “Christian Missions” during the next college year. 
This report of a “Mission to the University” in Oxford 
(last February) therefore is of special interest and 
should help us clarify our purpose in our American 
“Missions.” 

David Garnsey writes: “It was decided that what 
was needed was a clear and unequivocal declaration of 
the one eternal Gospel. The essential thing for a Chris- 
tian University, now so largely oblivious of its Christian 
origin, was to be clear about what Christianity ts. 

“The mission was a cooperative one. Two previous 
missions had been arranged by the University Church 
alone; but this one was arranged by a group of senior 
people representing all the churches, chapels and other 
agencies—both Anglican and Free Church—which have 
to do with members of the University. The S. C. M. 
from the first recognized this Mission as an intensive 
effort to do that to which it is always committed and 
took a valuable part in both preparation and execution, 
being specially thankful for its united character. 

“The preparation began publicly at the beginning of 
October, and since then weekly services of prayer and 
intercession have been held. In addition there were 
in all the twenty-eight colleges meetings of small groups 
of Christian leaders, for prayer and study. The object 
of this preparation was to examine our own lives and 
the life of Oxford in the light of God’s truth and 
God’s command so that we should heed him when he 
should speak. 

“As soon as term began the program was sent to 
every member of the University resident in Oxford 
both senior and junior—some 6,000 people. Together 
with it was an open letter from the three missioners 
stating the case for such a mission and emphasizing 
their own unity of conviction. The three missioners 
were Father Vidler from the Oratory House, Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Linton, a missionary bishop in Persia, 
and the Reverend A. C. Craig, chaplain to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; an Anglo-Catholic, an Evangelical 
Anglican and a Presbyterian. They spoke evenings 
(during the week of January 30th) at St. Mary’s, St. 
Aldate’s and Mansfield College Chapel respectively. 
There were also two united meetings; one chaired by 
the vice-Chancellor who in a speech of impressive 
simplicity asserted that no university could really exist 
unless the Spirit of Jesus was its central inspiration. 
There were about 900 people at this meeting. The 
other was a service of thanksgiving in St. Mary’s on 
February 13 at which the Bishop of Oxford was the 
preacher. In addition to the three main addresses there 
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were two supplementary courses at 6: 15 p. m.—one on 
Prayer and Worship and one on the Meaning of the 
Bible. There were also short intercession services at 
midday attended by about 70 people. 

“All three missioners, to interview all those who de- 
sired to see them, stayed on for three or four extra 
days. In order to continue the mission's influence, there 
will be regular meetings in most of the colleges and 
discussion groups on Christian Belief and Christian 
Ethics.” 

& 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A forthright statement on justice for the natives was 
adopted recently by the Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
Synod of the Anglican Church, in reply to a speech by 
the Minister of Native Affairs “protesting against the 
Church's interference in affairs which are not its con- 
cern.” It reads in part as follows: “Devotion by the 
churches of South Africa to the social and material 
advancement and civic development of the native people 
may not rightly be condemned as ‘political interference’ 
but should be recognized as the fulfilment of a duty 
involved in the ethics of the Christian religion.” 

The statement mentions the following specific needs: 
a fair share in the fruits of industry for the Negro; 
minimum wage scale for blacks as well as whites; more 
land to be made available for natives, especially in 
Orange Free State; the right to vote. 


é 
INDIA 


Here is the way the annual Federation Day of 
Prayer was observed by the S. C. M. at Lucknow: 
Early in the morning the members proceeded to a grove 
beside the river. After a period of devotions the stu- 
dents divided into groups to discuss the findings of the 
Rangoon Quadrennial Conference. Then a morning 
service and a picnic lunch. To their colleges for the 


afternoon siesta, and in the evening together again for. 


a united service in a local church. 

At other centres of India the Day of Prayer was 
used as an opportunity of celebrating also the Jubilee 
of the Indian S. C. M. and the service was modeled of 
the jubilee service at Rangoon. After a procession 25 
earthen lamps and candles representing the years 1912 
1937 were lighted; then they were relighted as a sign 
of consecration of the next twenty-five years. Prayers 
and responsive readings of Biblical passages followed, 
then intercessions for the work of the S. C. M. in India 
and for the W. S. C. F. The service closed with 4 
recessional hymn, as a symbol of the evangelistic task of 
every individual Christian and the Christian Movement. 
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RCH OF 
EVENTS 


APRIL 27 
Random Samplings 


Yale. Out-of-door meeting with three speakers, one 
a student. Codperative planning by faculty and student 
groups brought out 700 for this meeting which was a 
part of a year-round peace program, but not very many 
people have been actively engaged in peace education 
this winter. 

Georgia Tech. Intercollegiate (white) peace confer- 
ence with Emory, Tech and Agnes Scott participating. 
Representatives from Tech came from the International 
Relations Club, which is affiliated with the Y. M. C. A. 
and the World Community group of the Y. M. C. A. 
cabinet. Both of these groups have been working on 
peace questions throughout the year. Faculty cooper- 
ated in planning. 

Syracuse. “All-University 
held outdoors as a mass meeting. 


Peace Demonstration,” 

The principal speaker 
was Monsieur Lanoux, a member of the Versailles 
treaty-making committee. Sponsored by the Interna- 
tion Relations Club, the World Relations Committee of 
the Chapel, the Cosmopolitan Club, all of which are 
united in the All-University Peace Committee. Eleven 
o'clock classes were excused to permit attendance at the 
peace meeting at the close of which resolutions concern- 
ing peace legislation were sent to the President. 

Penn State called it a Strike. It was called by Peace 
Action Council, A. S. U. and C. A. 


“Peace Week” as follows: 
Evening meeting April 25th, with Professor Paul Doug- 
lass and Norman Thomas as speakers. April 27th, 
mass meeting with student speakers on campus meadow ; 
all classes dismissed at 11:00 a. m and more than 1,000 
at meeting. April 28th, evening, student presentation 
f “Bury the Dead.” The week, planned by the Stu- 
dent Congress formed last January, is part of a year- 
round program. 


Northwestern observed 


University of Wisconsin. “Approximately fifty organ- 
izations formed a University Peace Federation which, 
with the approval and backing (moral and financial) 
of the university administration, worked out an All- 
University Peace Convocation. The main idea of the 
federation work was emphasis on points around which 
all organizations could muster support. The first para- 
graph of the statement of purpose of the Federation was 
to the effect that forces tending to unify the peace move- 
ment are stronger than the disintegrating factors. 
Some dissent by the Keep America Out of War Com- 
mittee, but no serious complications.” 
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High points on the news front 
. 


Peace Week at Washington State: 

19th: Two students gave a radio skit based on the 
May Bill. 

26th: 11:00 o’clock—College Convocation and Fac- 
ulty Forum, ‘Economic Basis of Peace.” Radio round 
table, faculty speakers on “Causes of War.” 

27th: Y. M. C. A. sponsored a slide-illustrated lec- 
ture by Dr. Bowman, Associate Professor of History, 
on “Prospects for World Peace.” 

30th: Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. sponsored a show, 
“The Man Who Reclaimed His Head.” 

30th: Dance program centered around anti-war. 

The Peace Council planned the program with the co- 
Operation of the Y. W., Y. M., faculty, townspeople, 
minister. The Council are planning ahead for next 
year. 


University of Texas. “Nothing was done on anti- 
war observance on our campus April 27th.” 


University of California, Berkeley. Administration 
sponsored an 11:00 a.m. peace meeting April 27th, 
choosing its own speakers. The radical groups held a 
Sather Gate meeting at the same hour. Each was at- 
tended by about 1,500 students. 


EASTERN TRAFFIC 


A World Student Delegation is on the high seas en 
route to China. They are sent as observers in the Far 
Eastern conflict and are charged with responsibility to 
report the unvarnished facts on their return to the 
U.S. A. The idea of a delegation originated in China, 
eager for sympathetic understanding of the great crisis 
through which their country is passing and for a pres- 
entation of the real issues to students in Europe and 
North America. The World Student Association 
(with headquarters in Paris) developed the plan and 
appointed James Klugman as a delegate. Bernard 
Floud is coming from the British Peace Assembly while 
Neil Morrison represents the Canadian Christian 
Movement and the Magill Movement. The United 
Student Peace Committee unanimously elected Molly 
Yard of the American Student Union as the American 
delegate. They are due to return early in August in 
time for the Second World Youth Congress. 


Luther Tucker Returns. As the World Student 
Delegation to China is about to set sail, Luther Tucker 
returns. After a three months’ sojourn in Japan and 
China, Student Movement members will be hearing 
from him—in the summer conferences and in THe IN- 
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TERCOLLEGIAN. His is a thrilling tale of the ways in 
which the bonds of Christian fellowship transcend na- 
tional hatred and even bloody warfare. 


Your Money in China. Cash in hand for the Far 
Eastern Student Emergency Fund is now some $15,- 
000. This total sum has been forwarded to China to 
be used for the rehabilitation of university life, with a 
small sum to the Japanese Movements, to be used for 
work of reconciliation when that becomes possible. Five 
committees have been organized in various parts of 
China to dispense these relief funds. These committees 
operate in Shanghai, Peiping, Changsha, Sian and 
Wuchang. In each place, says Luther Tucker, the com- 
mittee is composed of responsible citizens from the col- 
leges, churches and community at large, and the Stu- 
dent Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. do 
the administrative work of dealing, one by one, with 
those who apply. This is difficult, since the available 
funds make it possible to help only one out of three ap- 
plicants. 


Hundreds of students are stranded in Wuhan and 
Changsha, being separated from their families and cut 
off entirely from any financial support. Stranded girl 
students often are the most needy. At Sian more than 
2,000 students have applied for aid. 


Contributions to the Far Eastern Student Emergency 
fund have come from colleges, schools, seminaries, 
church groups, and individuals as follows: 


150 colleges and umiversities ...............0-e0. $9,000 
14 junior colleges and schools ................ 630 
EY oie Dees Bes chia paen doin dase 865 
DE ED  ibcciescnansseenetbecuean ene 340 

ee NO ee eco Wiende pede eneoasaeen 3,230 

National Student Assembly (delegates) ........ 720 

Asilomar Conference (delegates) ............... 250 


Honorable mention must be accorded to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for its gift of $1,030 and to Union 
Theological Seminary for $500. Some $1,000 still in 
unpaid pledges should be paid in promptly. The need 
is great—and immediate! 





a 
REEL NEWS 


Educational Films on the Orient are to be had not 
only from well established renting services in Chicago 
and Boston but also from the New York Museum of 
Natural History, from the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Buro at 347 Madison Avenue, New York, and from 
the Division of Visual Experiment, Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York. The last men- 
tioned has phonograph records for use with films, and 
reference outlines to help you plan programs. One of 
the most interesting Harmon pictures is a four reeler; 
it shows China’s gifts to the world—everyday objects 
used in America that originated in China—and China’s 
gifts in agriculture and industry. The two reels on 
China’s agricultural contributions, not yet ready for cir- 
culation, will show plants introduced here from China, 
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with their uses in our own country. Among the several 
other films on China obtainable from Harmon Founda. 
tion is a two-reel survey of conditions there taken just 
before the present invasion. It was filmed by Dr. Chih 
Meng, director of the China Institute in America. 


“The Moslem World” is the name of the three-ree| 
motion picture which is the joint production of the 
churches on a mission study subject this year. Reel J, 
“Lands of the Camel,” surveys the geographical and 
cultural likenesses among the principal Moslem coun- 
tries, the primitive conditions of life, and the begin- 
ning of modern influences. Reel II, “Out of the Desert,” 
suggests some of the effects of desert life and philosophy 
upon Islam, traces its rise and spread, and indicates its 
present status. Reel III, “Christianity Faces Islam,” 
notes the problems and methods and progress of Chris- 
tian missionaries in Moslem lands. Groups interested 
in using The Moslem World should write their mission 
boards. 

" 


NEWS PEAKS 


Does Political Action Count? Yes! answered Con- 
gressman Maury. Maverick before the Texas Confer- 
ence on Problems of the South meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Texas Y. M. C. A. He declared as his text, 
“Throw away your inferiority complex” and spoke of 
“the influence that letters have on congressmen. A one- 
page letter, carefully presenting a sincere opinion, will 
have more effect than a stack of telegrams instigated by 
some industrial or manufacturer’s organization.” Dis- 
cussing labor organizations, Maverick urged member- 
ship in a union for everyone, including professional 
people. Howard Kester spoke on “The Christian Dy- 
namic for Social Change,” and there were four commis- 
sions dealing with problems of farm tenancy, problems 
of political democracy, consumers codperatives, and 
problems of labor. 


Do You Agree with the statement adopted by non- 
Roman Christendom at the world-wide Oxford Confer- 
ence that the church should throw the clear light of 
truth upon present-day economic conditions, especially 
pointing out the human results of things as they are? 
In a recent questionnaire the Student Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship inquires whether the church, if it points out evils 
in our present industrial order, can escape criticism on 
the ground that it is trying “to stir up class feeling” or 
attempting to unsettle society. 


Social Inquiry. Colleges in and near New York City 
make frequent use of the social laboratory that the city 
is. A Yale group devoted a recent week end to study of 
crime. They conferred with social workers, visited po 
lice stations, night courts, etc. A Penn State group 
glimpsed national centers—Little Syria, Jewish clubs, 
Chinatown ; looked in on several political headquarters; 
on the garment union headquarters and even included 
the Night Market. (Reconciliation Trips, 2929 Broad- 
way, will help you arrange a trip for small or large 
groups. ) 
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Stupendous. According to the League of Nations 
Armanent Year Book, published the other day, $11,- 
857,000,000 is this year’s bill for armies, navies, air 
forces. 

Codperation for Peace. The University of Southern 
California has set up a Peace Union for cooperative 
effort by faculty and men and women students; the 
Union will coordinate all campus peace activities. At 
New Hampshire University a curricular Peace Course 
started this semester with fifteen enrolees. Dartmouth 
and Wesleyan similarly have curricular courses in this 
field. 

Isolationism or Active Codperation? Active codpera- 
tion, answer the large majority of the students at the 
University of Texas in a campus poll in which students 
support the policy outlined in President Roosevelt’s 
Chicago speech of seeking world peace actively rather 
than keeping the United States aloof. In the same poll 
Texas students registered their opposition to R. O. T. C. 

The University of Maine is making an intensive study 
of campus religious needs. A questionnaire, developed 
with the help of the Psychology Department, has pro- 
duced some interesting facts. For example, “Court- 
ship, Marriage and Divorce” outstripped all other in- 
terests as a desired topic for discussion; “Adjustment 
of personal problems through conferences and small 
groups’ won first place as a program emphasis, with 
“Appreciation of a better world society” a close second. 


Anti-Syphilis Education. A forty-three-page pam- 
phlet, “The Daily Texan vs. Syphilis,” released by the 
Texas State Department of Health, reproduces a series 
of articles in which The Daily Texan mobilized the 
anti-syphilis campaign on The University of Texas 
campus. The Texan articles, reproduced by photo- 
graphic process, are arranged chronologically to show 
step-by-step development of the syphilis campaign. The 
pamphlet is being distributed to Texas newspapers as 
source material for news stories and health talks. 


From Emory University come reports of a varied 
program: Open forums figured in the Missionary 
Institute at Emory March 29. “Our’ mission in Bel- 
gium was established to meet both spiritual and physical 
needs of that country,” explained Dr. W. G. Thonger, 
missionary to Belgium; Dr. Charles Sheffey, medical 
missionary to the Belgium Congo spoke on “Tropical 
Diseases” to the medical students, then came a forum 
on the practical work of the modern minister in rela- 
tion to the missions of the church. . 

Underway in Emory’s School of Theology is a rural 
work project which includes of course studies in the 
school during the spring, and field work by theology 
studies in South Georgia during the summer. It is 
being directed by Emmett S. Johnson, Emory’s Di- 
rector of Religious Life. Backing it are the Boards 
of Missions, Christian Education, Lay Activities and 
Church Extension and the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the South Georgia Conference. . 

A delegation from Emory participated in the 1938 
Annual Conference of the Southern Interseminary 
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Movement, March 25-27 in Louisville, Kentucky. Hosts 
for the conference were the Southern Baptist and Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminaries. ‘Personal 
Religion in the Modern World” was the conference 
theme. 

Among the speakers were Professor Wilhelm Pauck 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, and the Reverend 
Roy J. McCorkel, Secretary of the Interseminary Move- 
ment. 


Pamphlet of the Month Club distributes an outstand- 
ing pamphlet each month. Recent club selections: 
“Rich Land, Poor Land,” by Stuart Chase, “The 
Flivver King,” by Upton Sinclair, “Credo: The Amer- 
ican Way,” by Florence Mayne, and “How to Read 
a Newspaper,” by Paul Hutchinson. A rapidly grow- 
ing membership is an indication that the idea has 
clicked. One dollar for six months from Common 
Sense Book Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


A new athletic code which bans football subsidies and 
recruiting but does not impose arbitrary restrictions on 
scholastic or financial aid to undergraduates has just 
been adopted by Cornell University. The code “pro- 
vides for unqualified university control of all student 
aid, direct or indirect; bars so-called ‘transfer stu- 
dents’ from all intercollegiate competition and frowns 
upon prep school proselyting.” It is substantially the 
same as the “triple agreement’ of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton. 





THE STUDENT WORLD 


IN 1938 
“Each Issue an International Conference in Ink” 
Quarterly Organ of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
W. A. VISSER ‘t HOOFT, EpiTor 
First Quarter 


University-Unity or Diversity? 
What is the réle of Christian students in a University world 
characterized by ideological confusion? 
Seoond Quarter 
Adversaries of Christianity 


Who are the main adversaries of Christianity? 
substance of their attacks; 
to them? 


Third Quarter 
Why Does God Make Things So Difficult? 
Why does God in revealing himself “hide these things from the 
wise and prudent,” and speak to us in terms of “foolishness’’ 
and “weakness”? 
Fourth Quarter 
Students and the Younger Churches 
What has the younger generation in the churches of Asia and 
Africa to say to the older generation concerning the theme of 


the World Conference of the International Missionary Council 
to be held in India? 


What is the 
And what has Christianity to say 


“I get more in the way of suggestion and stimulus from The 
Student World than from any other paper to which I subscribe.”"— 
Dr. J. H. OLpHAM, London. 

“I regard The Student World as the most interesting and valuable 
magazine of international thought of which I know.”—-DEzaN HENRY 
P. VAN DuseEN, New York. 

$1.50 the year 

In combination with THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far HoRrIzons, 

$2.25 for both magazines 


Order from: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Ave., New York 


ooo” 
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THE COLLEGE PRESS 


Education Needs Religion. No education is complete 
which does not insure a positive attitude toward God 
Religion is essential to education in that 
it serves to give values to knowledge and supplies great 


and religion. 


motives for life’s tasks. 

It is for such reasons that the University Religious 
Council sponsors each year a Religious Convocation, 
when in a three-day period outstanding religious leaders 
present to our students and faculty fundamental re- 
ligious truths. 

A significant aspect of the Religious Convocation is 
the cooperation shown among the various religious 
groups. There is no place for a sharp division between 
religious faiths in a great university. Competition in 
religion means failure; coOperation means success in 
giving to students the fundamental religious values 
which they need for educational advancement. Real- 
izing this, the religious groups at L. S. U.—Catholic, 
Jewish, Lutheran, Christian, Episcopal, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A.—have formed a University Religious Council out 
of which has grown codperative programs such as this 
Religious Convocation. In addition, each individual 
religious group works with students on its own specific 


program. -Louisiana Leader. 


Reconciliation Trip. Sheltered from the economic 
distress which afflicts such large numbers of the Amer- 
ican people, Colgate students had the rare opportunity 
to see and hear the bitterness and hatred which exists 
among many of the unemployed at the present time. 
While many of these healthy and able men who have no 
jobs foresee rapid recovery, there are many who see 
no way out but by force and revolution. Research trips 
which bring college students in contact with such con- 
ditions are an education in themselves. They are so 
much more real than the facts we get from textbooks. 
They make us see the human misery and suffering which 
exists in this land of plenty. If college students are 
to become leaders in public life, they must recognize 
the necessity of change.-—Colgate Maroon. 


More Questioners Needed. As society grows more 
complex the world is seeing the need of more individ- 
uals capable and inclined to resist the clever manipula- 
tions of specialists in the field of mob emotions—more 
men ready to question the voice of authority, to see 
through hypocrisy, and to interpret propaganda. Edu- 
cational institutions are neglecting this phase of their 
work to a large extent. 

Propaganda peddlers do so well because: (1) too 
many people do not understand the fundamental nature 
of social and economic problems; (2) too few have 
ever learned to question statements concerning them. 

A university cannot explain to all of its students the 
nature of the problems with which they and their gen- 
eration will be faced. They can go further in that 
direction, however, than they are going. There should 
be more emphasis on the social side of education and 
less on the question of earning the dollar. 
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But a university can encourage the habit of ques. 
tioning. This it must do largely by example. It cap. 
not consistently practice the timidity to pressure that 
it should be teaching its students to resist. It must not 
suppress individual action through the voice of arbj- 
trary authority. The desire to seek truth dies a quick 
death in an atmosphere clouded with such hypocrisies, 

No doubt education has been held to account unjust- 
ly for the failure of society as a whole to carry its 
burden in behalf of individuals. If we are to retain q 
semblance of political democracy, however, the burden 
of so doing is largely on education. It is the mission 
of a socially-minded university to foster zeal for truth, 
—Daily Texan. 

Watch the Nye-Kavale Bill. There is considerable 
current debate on the Nye-Kvale bill, which proposes 
to abolish compulsory R. O. T. C. drill in colleges 
and universities where it exists. The forces of re 
action are, of course, opposing this bill, on the ground 
that it will undermine our defenses. Many church 
groups and student organizations on campuses are di- 
recting their efforts toward the passage of this bill. 

Our universities were established as institutions of 
learning, and for this reason alone they should continue 
to exist. To turn our universities into compulsory 
training camps is to travel far from the ideals of edu- 
cation and likewise from the ideals of our democracy. 
The passage of this bill is important, therefore, unless 
we wish to change our democracy into a military dic- 
tatorship, in which case, then, it becomes the duty of 
the universities to train men for military activity. 

To those who are afraid that our defenses will be 
undermined by the abolition of compulsory R. O. T. C. 
we can answer that in those universities where this drill 
is optional, as in ours, there are still enough students 
enlisting and the cooperation is considerably better. 
From no angle, then, is compulsory drill in a university 
justified or defensible—University of Pennsylvania 
News. 
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Lise YouR SUMMER 


« ¢ « DONT KILL IT! | 


FOR the thoughtful minority of college undergraduates 
who are eager to become intelligent citizens of the world 
in which they live, the summer months offer many op- 
portunities to relate classroom knowledge to the com- 
plex problems of contemporary life. Lectures and 
academic discussions may result in nicely formulated 
theories about the social order and its reconstruction, 
but it is only as an individual comes to grips with life 
situations in which he has a stake that his theories are 
so tested that they become a part of his life. 

It is to provide this first-hand experience with press- 
ing problems of our modern society that the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN publishes this summer directory of seminars 
and inquiries, conferences and travel groups. The stu- 
dent conferences offer an opportunity to do some 
straight thinking about the place of religion in life. In 
the industrial inquiries, students may have the expe- 
rience of working as participants rather than spectators 
of the labor movement, codperatives, industry, social 


settlements. Increasingly such laboratory experiences 
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A directory of conferences and groups 
for research, training, travel. All groups 
are open to qualified men and women, 
except where otherwise indicated. .. . 
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are becoming indispensable for students who want to 
know the facts about politics, unemployment and kin- 
dred social questions. 

You have a summer job awaiting you in the old home 
town? Then be sure to turn that job into a genuinely 
educational experience! Cooperative societies, labor 
unions, workers education classes, unemployed councils, 
political action groups, W. P. A. projects, rehabilitation 
programs of one kind or another are to be found in 
practically every community. Wherever you are or 
whatever you are doing there are ways by which you 
can be related realistically to the social scene. 

Make this summer a laboratory period! First, attend 
one of the June student conferences. Then, join a 
summer group; or discover ways in which, in your 
own community, to try out some of your theories, ex- 
plore your special interests and see for yourself! Then 
the summer will have meaning and out of it will come 
understanding of a kind that can not come from books. 





Research and Training 


mation concerning costs and other details about 
nmer research, secure a copy of “Live and Learn”—a di- 


industrial inquiries, economic seminars, and work 


mps, rable from any regional student office or from THE 
INTERCOLLECIAN. 
New YorK SUMMER Service Group. Seminars and trips com- 


bined with social service. June 28-August 13 or 31. (Frank 
Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New York City.) 

New York Presipents Scuoor. Courses in codperation with 
Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary; trips; 
seminars. July 6-August 13. (Katharine Duffield, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City.) 

Bive Rince Presipents Scnoot. June 11-July 20. 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Blue Ridge, N. C. 

Estes Park LEADERSHIP SemMINAR. Training for Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. cabinet officers. June 15-August 30. (Fern 
Babcock, 404 East 10th Street, Kansas City, Missouri.) 

SOUTHERN TENANT FARMERS Union. Memphis, Tenn. Ma- 
ture students, trained in social sciences. (Harold W. Colvin, 
000 Lexington Avenue.) 


Leader: 


WiLkes-Barre INDUSTRIAL Inguiry. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. July 
1-31. (Student Christian Movement, 3601 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Boston SUMMER LABORATORY. July 4-30. Industrial and civic 
problems Supervised field work; trips; seminars. (Ann 
Silver, 410 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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Kansas City Economic Inguiry. June 6-July 17. Industrial 
work and research. (Fern Babcock, 404 East 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or Charles Schwieso, Y. M. C. A. 
Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. ) 

BurraLo INpustriAL INguiry. July 1-31. Social service and 
social inquiry. (Charlotte Claflin, Room 1002, 2 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y.) 

WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL FoR WorKERS. Curriculum courses ; 
fellowship with workers; observation in San Francisco. 
Berkeley, Calif. June 26-July 23. (Dr. George Hedley, 2738 
Garber Street, Berkeley, Calif.) 

Pactric NortHwest Economic SEMINARS. Vacation seminars 
in Seattle and Portland. (Stella Scurlock, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Portland, Ore.) 

VOLUNTEER WorK CAMPS. 

The Delta Coédperative Farm, Rochdale, Miss. (Restricted 
this year to members of the white race). 

Coal Areas Work Camp. Penn-Craft, near Uniontown, Pa. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Work Camp. Located near the 
site of one of the new TVA dams. 

Highlander Work Camp. Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 

Los Angeles-San Pedro Work Camp, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Michigan Work Camp—majoring on the automobile industry, 
Flint, Mich. 

For those who are willing to live codperatively as a part of a 
group; do hard physical labor; impose self-discipline as a 
member of a democratically organized group. (Work 
Camps, American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Junior VoLuNTEER WorkK Camp. Cumberland Resettlement 
Homestead, Tennessee, June 30-August 25. For boys of pre- 
college age. American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University oF CuHicaco SeTrLemMeNtT. Summer training for 
five or six seniors or college graduates who would live and 
work at the settlement during July and August. (Miss Mar- 
guerite K. Sylla, 4630 Gross Avenue, Chicago, III.) 


Srupent Peace Service. Ten-day training institutes: Phila- 
delphia, June 20-30. Naperville (Illinois), June 20-July 1. 
Mills College (California), June 20-July 1. Followed by 
public speaking in towns, cities. (American Friends Service, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

PenpnLe Hin, SUMMER SESSION. 
July 27. 


Leacue For INpustrriAL Democracy. Leadership Training 
Course. June 17-July 30. (112 East 19th Street, New York 
City.) 


NATIONAL CoOpERATIVE RECREATION. Summer School. Hull 
House Camp, Waukegan, Illinois. June 10 to 22. (Codpera- 
tive League, 167 West 12th Street, New York City.) 


U.S. A. Conferences 


Stupent Y. M. C. A. anp Y. W. C. A. ConFERENCES 


Wallingford, Pa. June 28- 


Regarding attendance, write to any regional student secretary. 
June 3-12 Hotister, Mo. 

June 7-17 Estes Park, Colo. 

June 9-16 Kincs Mountain, N. C. 

June 9-18 Brive Ruince, N. C. 

June 10-18 Eactes Mere, Pa. 

June 10-19 Seapeck, Wash. 

June 11-18 Laxe Geneva, Wis. (men) 

June 13-20 Sesaco LAKE, Maine 

June 16-23 Smuver Bay on LAKE GEORGE 

June 18-23 Berea Coiiece, Berea, Ky. (women) 
June 21-29 Laxe Geneva, Wis. (women) 


OTHER SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Address inquiries to names and addresses here given. 


Boarp of Epucation, M. E. Cnurcu, Lake Geneva, Aug. 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


2-12. 


Seconp Woritp Yourn Concress. Vassar College, Aug. 16-24. 
(National Student Federation of America, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City.) 


INSTITUTES OE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Pennsylvania State 
College, June 21-July 1; Whittier College (Calif.), June 19- 
29; Grinnell College (Iowa), June 15-25. (Any regional stu- 
dent secretary; or E. A. Schaal, Director, 20 S. Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


CurRIstriAN Mission Service FetLowsuHrp. Happy Valley, 
Lisle, N. Y., June 18-July 30. (DeWitt C. Baldwin, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.) 


SHARMAN SEMINAR. Bumping Lake Lodge, Washington, June 
21-July 19. Stella Scurlock, Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Camp MINNEsING. Algonquin Park, Ontario, July 16-August 


29. Bible study with Dr. Henry B. Sharman (Canadian 
S. C. M., 1164 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario). 


WESTERN GRADUATE SEMINAR, Koolaree, B. C. With Paul 
Tillich. August 16-26. (R. B. Tillman, 1825 West 16th 
Avenue, Vancouver, B. C.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN EpbucaTtion, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 28-July 3. (International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) 
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Conferences in Other Countries 


For attendance confer with any regional student secretary m 
write to THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Aug. 8-18. W. S. C. F. General Committee Meeting, Bieyres 
(near Paris). 


Aug. 20-30. W. S. C. F. International Mountain Camp Has. 
berghaus, Golden, Switzerland. 

June 26-July 5. 
Frederickshavn. 


Denmark. Ten-day bicycle tour starting a 


June 27-July 2. Norway, Strand pr. Sandefjord. 


June 30-July 4. England. Russian S. C. M. in exile and British 
S. C. M. High Leigh. 


July 2-6. Norway, Harstad. 

July 5-11. Denmark, Nyborg. 

July 7-21. Czechoslovakia, Prague. 

July 11-20. British S.C. M. Study Conference. Swanwick 
July 11-16. Dutch S. C. M. Nunspeet. 

July 22-28. British S. C. M. General. Swanwick. 


July 28-Aug. 4. 
Switzerland. 


International Student Service. Les Avants, 


Aug. 3-9. Scotland. Glenalmond. 


Aug. 2-8. Australia. World’s Youth in Convention. 


(World’s Christian Endeavor.) 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE STUDENT CONFERENCE. Tokyo. Sailing 
from San Francisco July Ist or 15th, leaving Yokohama Au- 
gust 27 or September 5. Stella Scurlock, Y. M. C. A. Bldg, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Traveling This Summer ? 
Address inquiries to organization or individual here given. 


Tue Orpen Roan, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

“Social Change in Europe and the Near East.” A study tour 
under the leadership of Goodwin and Gladys Watson. June 
29-Sept. 2. 

“Inside Europe.” Paris, Vienna, Prague, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, London. Sponsored by The American Student 
Union. Leaders: Molly Yard and Herbert Witt. July 2- 
August 22. 


Eppy SEMINAR. London, Berlin, Scandinavian and Russian 
cities, Vienna, Geneva. June 22-August 24. Sherwood Eddy, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Trip To Coérerative Europe. Leader, John Jessup, director of 
Consumers’ Codperative Services. Sponsored by The Coop 
erative League, 167 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. June 
29-August 22. 

CoOPERATIVES, LABOR AND RELIGION IN Europe. Leader, Rev- 
erend James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. July 9-August 2 
Pocono Study Tours, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ,* 


TRAVELING Seminars (U.S. A.). Three sponsored by the Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation: I, opening July 5, 
Washington, D. C.; II, August 1, Pacific Northwest; Ill, 
June 24, New York City. (Willard Uphaus, 87 Orange 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut.) 


HIKING or Bicycuinc. A badge of membership (fee $1) in the 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., entitles you to admission to 
any youth hostel in the United States or Europe, at twenty- 
five cents an overnight. (National Headquarters, American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Mass.) 


EvuRopE WITH OKLAHOMA YoutH LEciIsLATURE. Hiking with 
knapsack and sleeping bag, with stopovers at youth hostels. 
Apply: Travel Department, O. Y. L., P. O. Box 827, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
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COMMISSION ON 


INTERPRETING THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


. 


A PROGRAM PAPER 
* 


On the average campus there are four distinct atti- 
tudes toward religion. About ten per cent of the stu- 
dents are zealously guarding the traditional forms of re- 
ligion. Frequently they refuse to take courses in sci- 
ence “because that would undermine our religious 
faith.” Another ten per cent claim to be agnostic or 
atheistic, frequently because they have discovered that 
God does not conform to their childhood conception of 
him, or that the Bible contradicts itself. About twenty 
per cent are deeply concerned that Jesus’ dream of the 
Kingdom of God become a reality on the earth, and are 
constructively devoting themselves to this task. About 
sixty per cent passively “accept” the Christian religion, 
but in reality are generally indifferent to it. The last 
group includes many students who attend church with 
some degree of regularity. 

The purpose of the Commission on the Interpretation 
f the Christian Religion is: 

To discover the reasons for indifference to religion. 
To discover a valid interpretation of the Christian 
ligion. 

} plan Association meetings and other processes 
e.g., reading, discussion, personal conversa- 
ons, retreats—to increase understanding of the 

Christian religion. 

(o unite with other groups in planning a campus 
program for the interpretation of Christianity. 
SUGGESTED StuDY OUTLINE FOR THE COMMISSION 

First MEETING: Campus Attitudes Toward Religion 
What is the attitude of students toward religion? 

For how many is it a vital decisive force in their lives? 

What percentage are really indifferent to it? What is 

the cause of their indifference? 

“Homework”: Ask each member of the commission 
to talk with five friends during the week, to verify the 
analysis the group made concerning the attitude of the 
campus toward religion. 


SECOND MeETING: Causes of Indifference 

What are the causes of indifference to religion? Are 
students indifferent to it, or to the present manifesta- 
tions of it? Do they distinguish between living accord- 
ing to the Christian way, and going to church? 

Do you find a latent desire in students to give them- 


selves to something? How does this desire manifest it- 
self? Are any students giving themselves devotedly to 


any limited cause on the campus, such as communism, 


Nore TI 


: : is program paper comprises one section from “A Program 
Book { r Student Christian Association Leaders,” by Fern Babcock, soon 
(we ' 


» be published 
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or socialism? Why are facism and communism “limited 

causes’? Why is the Christian religion the only cause 

great enough to claim the complete devotion of a per- 
? 

sont 


How largely are each of the following reasons re- 
sponsible for indifference : 


That the philosophical explanations of religious ex- 
periences are not valid; that students are asked to be- 
lieve “things they know are not so.” 

That they do not like the church or the minister. 

That Christianity is not ethically effective; that it is 
impossible to tell a Christian student from any other on 
the campus by his actions; that Christianity is not 
challenging the great social injustices of our day. 


“Homework”: Discover from conversation with five 
students the Christian beliefs or practices that are hard- 
est for them to accept. 


Turrp To E1icHtH: Discovering a Valid Philosophy of 
Religion 
What questions did students raise as the most diffi- 
cult religious assumptions for them to accept? Can 
they be grouped around the following general questions? 


What is the nature of religion? Is it a set of intellectual 
beliefs, or is it a certain kind of relationship of God and 
man? 

What is the nature of “human nature”? 
herently good? Inherently bad? 

Why do they fail to attain their own ideals for living? 
What is sin? 

What is the nature of God? 
personal relationship with him? 

What is God like? Does science increase or decrease the 
wonder and power of God? 

What is the significance of Jesus? 

What is the right relationship between groups of people? 
What was Jesus’ ideal for society? What did he mean by 
the Kingdom of God? 


Are people in- 


How can one come into 


It would be helpful if the members of the group 
would write their personal Credo concerning each of 
these questions, at the beginning and at the end of this 
series of meetings. 

The best single guide for discussion is found in two 
pamphlets written by Winnifred Wygal, called The Na- 
ture of Religion and Jesus (Woman’s Press, forty cents 





REFER TO THESE PROGRAM PAPERS 


How to Promore Stupy Groups FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
UNDERSTANDING Jesus (THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: Octo- 
ber, 1936). 


How to Pitan A Worsuip Service—H. B. Ingalls (Janu- 
ary, 1936). 
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each). These pamphlets contain questions and sup- 
plementary material, and bibliographies. 

The discussions would be enhanced if the members of 
the group each became familiar with the ideas of one 
author, and contributed his point of view to the discus- 
sion. The following books are helpful and readable: 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 

An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, Reinhold Niebuhr 
Harpers, $2.00. 

In Quest of Life’s Meaning, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
ciation Press, $1.00. 

Realistic Theology, Walter Horton, Harpers, $2.00. 
Methods of Private Religious Living, H. N. Wieman, 
Macmillan, $1.75. 
Religion and the Next 

Harpers, $2.00. 
Christianity—and Our World, 
Press, $0.50. 


HuMAN NATURE: 


Asso- 


Generation, Edwin E. Aubrey, 


John Bennett, Association 


Reason and Emotion, John MacMurray, 
About Ourselves, Harry Overstreet, Norton, $3.00. 
Let's Be Normal, Fritz Kunkel, Washburn, $3.00. 
Social Salvation, John Bennett, Scribners, $2.50. 


Harpers, $2.00. 


Socrety—THE Kincpom or Gop: 


Creative Society, John MacMurray, Eddy and Page, 
$0.15. 
Our Economic Morality and the Ethic of Jesus, Harry F. 
Ward, Macmillan, $1.75. 
Jesus: 


Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.00. 

By an Unknown Disciple, 
pany, $1.25. 

Jesus as Teacher, Henry Burton Sharman, Harpers, $2.00. 


seal Doran and Com- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SERIES OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
Well planned series of meetings in the Association 
as a whole, in class groups, or in commission meetings 
can be of value toward an understanding of the Chris- 
tian religion. Some suggestions for them include: 
Series of Five Meetings: 
“What Can an Intelligent Student Believe ?” 
1. What Can an Intelligent Student Believe 
the Bible? 
2. What Can an Intelligent Student Believe About 
Jesus? 
3. What Can an Intelligent Student Believe 
Human Nature? 


STUDY AT CHICAGO THIS SUMMER 


For two weeks, August 1-14, a Pastors’ 
Institute will be conducted jointly by the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
Disciples Divinity House and The Chi- 
cago Theologic cal Seminary. The Faculty 
includes Dr. Robert Norwood, of Lon- 
don; Professors Arthur E. Holt, Fred 
Eastman, Arthur C. McGiffert, E. S. 
Ames, Henry N. Wieman and others. 
Come for both weeks or either one. 


Send for folder to Albert W. Palmer, President, 


About 


About 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, III. 














4. What Can an Intelligent Student Believe Aboy 
the Church? 


5. What Can an Intelligent Student Believe Abou 
God? 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS 
Projects which the Commission might use for inter. 
esting students in developing their own life philosophies 
are: 
Use of the College Paper 


One university daily runs a column on religion in the Syp- 
day issue each week. This is contributed by the deap 


of the School of Religion. A feature called “Campus 
Philosophies of Religion” might run weekly, with signed 
articles by outstanding students and professors. Helpful 


books in the field of religion reviewed by students and 
faculty members would be useful. 

Use of the Library 
An open shelf of the ten best books on religion in the 
library, with reviews from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, The 
Christian Century, Christendom, and the college paper 
in evidence near by. 

Capturing the “Bull Sessions” 
One Y. M. C. A. has a small group going deeply into 
their own philosophies of religion. Each member of that 
group drops in on various “bull sessions,” and occasion- 
ally leads the sessions into deeper waters. This may 
prove to be the most significant part of the Y. M. C. A. 
program. The Hazen Books on Religion, written espe- 
cially for students, provide good supplementary material 
for informal discussion. 

Fireside Forums 
Some Y. M. C. A.’s assist fraternities, boarding houses, 
and dormitories in securing faculty speakers for short 
informal discussions around their firesides after dinner. 

Small Groups to Study the Records of the Life of Jesus 
Scattered throughout the United States and Canada are 
many individuals who have received great insight into 
the religion of Jesus through a six weeks’ study of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, according to the method of 
Dr. Henry Burton Sharman. Records of the Life of 
Jesus, used as a study outline, under the guidance of 
a competent leader, will be rewarding for mature groups 
of students. 

Presentation of Religious Dramas 
Religious plays may or may not be Biblical in setting. 
A religious play is one which sends the audience away 
exalted in spirit and with a deepened sense of fellowship 
with God and man. Practically the only good religious 
plays are royalty plays. Associations should be prepared 
to pay the small royalty asked for them. A list of rel- 
gious dramas may be secured from the Religious Drama 
Department of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 575 
University Ave., Chicago, Illinois, on request. 


RELIGION AND LIFE WEEK 


Many colleges and universities find it valuable to de 
vote special weeks to interpreting the Christian religion. 
The names used to designate them vary from University 
Christian Mission to Religious Emphasis Week, to Re 
ligion and Life Week. Speakers from within and out- 
side the campus are used at a few large meetings and at 
numerous small meetings with fraternities, with local 
church groups, with other campus organizations. At 
some colleges, each living group invites an outstanding 
religious leader, known to some member of the group, 
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+o be a house guest during the period. Throughout the 
wy he is available for personal interviews, and after 
dinner in the evening he leads the entire group in dis- 


Je 
Ue 


1SS10N. 
"The success of such a week depends entirely upon the 
preparation put into it by Christian students and faculty 
members. If they believe that the insights of the Chris- 
tian religion are of unique value, they will find effective 
wavs to call them to the attention of their colleagues. 
Series of Three Meetings: 
“Three Approaches to God” 
1. The Distinctive Beliefs of the Jewish Faith—by 
a Rabbi. 
2. The Distinctive Beliefs of the Catholic Faith— 
by a Priest. 
3. The Distinctive Beliefs of the Protestant Faith— 
by a Minister. 


It would add considerable interest if these meetings 
could be held in the different houses of worship, so that 
the services could be more fully explained. 

One Meeting: 
“Contribution of Books Toward Building a Life 
Philosophy.” 
Series of Three Meetings: 

“Youth and the Church of the Future.” 

1. The Social Ideals of the Churches. (Write to 
the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York, New York, for their pamphlet 
on this subject.) Ask a student of each denomi- 
nation and religious faith to discover, either 
from local clerygmen, or by writing the national 
boards, the attitudes of the national groups on 
international affairs, the R. O. T. C., economic 
justice, race relations, etc. 


2. The Task of the Church of the Future. A panel 
discussion by three ministers, three professors, 
and three students. 

; 

3. 


Opportunities for Youth in the Church. Oppor- 
tunities for worship, for friendship, and for serv- 
ice through the church, as seen by a last year’s 
graduate. 








TWO PAMPHLETS 


By Addison W. Baird, M.D. 
fe 
A TALK TO THOSE ABOUT TO WED 


This pamphlet with 2 diagrams contains a short and simple outline on 
personality, love, engagement, wedding, honeymoon, coitus, birth control 
and pregnancy; and its distribution is being helped along by physicians, 
clergymen, educators and leaders in social betterment. 25 cents or 6 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


. 
BEING A FRIENDLY ADVISER 


In the past ten years Doctor Baird has offered friendly counsel without 
tee to a large number of perplexed and anxious and burdened men and 
women. 10 cents or 13 for $1.00, postpaid. 


> 
Please remit with order 


THE ADDISON PRESS 
12 EAST 86th STREET 


See 


NEW YORK 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


is forming 25 groups for 
travel this summer in 


EUROPE + MEXICO 
¢ SOVIET LINION « 


You see how life is really lived---you meet the 
people---you travel with companions of your 
own mental age in a small informal group--- 
those things best done together are done co- 
operatively; otherwise you pursue your own 
interests---services and rates are generously 
inclusive. 


The Open Road plan, now in its thirteenth 
year, is carried out through an international 
network of collaborating organizations and key 
individuals. Thousands of students and pro- 
fessional people have discovered that The 
Open Road plan affords opportunities and 
advantages missed by the lone tourist---and 
without sacrifice of individuality. 


For information regarding itineraries, social 
and cultural programs, rates, etc., address: 







% 
ROAD 


8 W. 40th.ST, 
NEW YORE 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


Dept. 24 





STUDY 
AT 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


The 
Educational 
Center 


of 
the West 


Pacific School of 
Religion 


prepares 
MEN AND WOMEN 
for the 


Religious Vocations 


Graduate School 
Strong Faculty 
Equitable Climate 
University Community 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


|| A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


$ 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of AM., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 


FIRST THE FOUNDATION 


To THe Epirors: 


Nothing can be more intensely individual than the religion of 
a college student. The religion of a college student must be ql. 
lowed to grow in its own way. Each one of us has our ow, 
problems and our individual way of expressing our religioys 
aspirations. How many of us think of our religious life as jug 
another course of study in which we forget to do the homework? 

In a recent survey carried out by a very small group of my 
friends I find that less than two per cent of the students in near- 
by colleges have ever read the Life of Christ in any one of the 
four Gospels. If this is true what can we expect to happen to 
this generation in fifteen years? Unless we prepare our lives 
from the inward side, in a time of crisis we will be unable tp 
meet our outward problems. This preparation cannot be made 
in a day. It comes about as the result of living and sharing life's 
richest and deepest experiences. 

To many officers of campus Christian Associations the task 
before them doubtless seems hopeless. At such times we should 
keep in mind that God is more interested in this job than we are. 
The only way Christ can work is through us. To accomplish 
the most in any group we must build first the spirit of a world 
community within ourselves. WeEs Ley Kiwisz. 

Redlands. 

° 


COMMENCEMENT 
To THE EpirTors: 

In a few days another bundle of college graduates will be leit 
on America’s doorstep—truly foundlings. America still has last 
year’s crop—and the year before, and the year before that! Prac- 
tically, America is an orphanage, overflowing with unwanted in- 
tellectuals. 

For four years we have been preparing to say, “Problems of 
America, pass in review while we solve you.” But business is 
not eagerly anticipating our arrival at a time when only the red 
ink factories are working full time and we are afraid to go back 
to the farm for fear that we will be plowed under with the rest 
of the surpluses. The great American ideal has been shattered— 
the president of the company is again sweeping out the office. 

Why don’t colleges wise up? What's a sheepskin good for? 
It’s worth more to the sheep than to me, let him keep it. Just 
give me, instead, a transfer slip from N. Y. A. to W. P. A,, and 
change my Phi Beta Kappa key into a miniature shovel—the 
standard W. P. A. kind with a seat on the handle. 

America, you don’t need us, but we're ready. You dont 
want us, but we’re coming. You're a nation obsessed with eff- 
ciency, and we are dreamers. You have grave problems, but 
you don’t think we know the answers. To be frank, Americ, 
you're so critical of the methods in which your problems are 
going to be solved that I’d accuse you of not wanting them 
solved. You'll persecute as a criminal anyone who hurries you 

Classes of ’93, ’07, ’21, and °33, can’t you remember when 
you were idealists? You too dreamed dreams of fulfilling some 
of this world’s possibilities. What happened to your dreams’ 
Please, America, listen to the class of ’38, give us just a chance 
to prove that truth works, lest we, too, retreat, forsaking the 
frontier for the comforts of conformity. TRUMAN JOLLEY. 

Redlands. 


My days are full of blunder, 
Oh, how I’ve often yearned 

To live one life for practice, 
Another when I’ve learned! 


—Cheerful Cherub. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


CREATIVE PIONEERS 
Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. Association Press. $1.50. 


“Breathe the souls of heroes,” advises Romain Rolland. In 
this book by Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page you will find 
yourself in the exhilarating atmosphere of great personalities, 
some of whom you have met on your own campus. The authors 
tell the story with authority, because they themselves are 
creative pioneers and some of the people they describe so vivid- 
ly have been their team-mates in the social struggle. 


Have you become depressed over “the irrelevance of the 
campus?” Does the whole show seem just a yawning routine 
of balancing this or that haystack of abstract information on 
top of your canium? Read this book. You may discover that 
even more important than the baffling question, “Where shall 
I get a job?” is this one, “Why do I want one?” Rubbing 
up against the people described in these pages you are likely 
to feel some connection with a purpose and a power to live by. 

Take Sam Franklin. Out in Japan he found that some of the 
Koreans of his community were having a raw deal. Some of 
these, sufferers from tuberculosis, he took into his own home. 
It was not long before the Japanese government became 
alarmed over this young missionary’s dangerous thoughts. So 
he became Sherwood Eddy’s associate in the U. S. A. He and 
Mrs. Franklin tackled the unheard of job of directing a farm 
in the sharecropper South where Negroes and whites work to- 
gether in a producers and consumers cooperative. (The New 
Republic recently referred to this project as “one of the most 
daring, complex, highly civilized experiments in living that 
the western hemisphere has known.”) 

Jerry Voorhis finds in politics the “intrepidity, contempt for 
private comfort, obedience to command and surrender of pri- 
vate interest” which are supposed to be the moral equivalent of 
war. Out of Yale with a Phi Beta key in 1923 he tried various 
hard jobs and almost died of undernourishment in Germany. 
About ten years ago he founded a school for homeless boys in 
Southern California. Now a congressman, he is rated as one 
of to-day’s leaders for progressive legislation. Jerry believes it 
is worth going through the hell of a political campaign “be- 
cause of the real chance to do a good job for our fellow men.” 

Another creative pioneer is Powers Hapgood. He opposed 
the execution of Saccho and Vanzetti, and to silence him he 
was put in a psychopathic ward. His concern for workers has 
led him to jail some twenty times. He has spent nights in 
American box cars, long days in the mines of many countries. 
His Harvard background did not leave him satisfied with books 
as a substitute for life. 

Other life stories are briefly etched: Norman Thomas, John 
L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, Senator George W. Norris, N. V. 
Grundtvig, Major Moton and Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 
There are no Horatio Algers. But there is a fascinating gal- 
lery of folk who have either made or are making a challeng- 
ing success of living. “The conventionally-minded, the un- 
imaginative, the fearful and the self-seeking whose eyes see 
only financial return, security and prestige—they will look 
atter themselves. But the great causes set forth in this book, 
and other vocations like them, call out to American college 
men and women, the most free and favored youth group in the 
world, to do the work of creative pioneers.” The channels for 
expressing oneself are not limited to the codperatives, the po- 
litical conflict, or race reconciliation. A student can begin 
to associate his life with better health as did Dr. Grenfell in 
Labrador or with better life for the poor along with Jane 
Addams or with realistic journalism such as that produced by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, dedication of wealth to social ends 
(Julius Rosenwald), boycotting the war method (Bishop Paul 
Jones), genuine education (John Dewey, Froebel), the scientific 
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method (The Curies, Arthur Compton), a church with social 
vision (Bishop McConnell, Reinhold Niebuhr), the sharing of 
life on the foreign field (Albert Schweitzer, Stanley Jones). 


The stirring thing about this book is that you can find 
in it a sense of significance in the niche you choose—if you 
fulfill the conditions. Even staying at home after college can 
open up possibilities for creative expression. “Across the 
tracks” there may be persons who may find the way to life 
because of the friendship and organizing activities of a grad- 
uate who refuses to use unemployment as a way of escape. 
The chapter “Pioneer Vocations and Avocations” is full of 
practical suggestions. It tells you whom to see if you are 
thinking of going into the industrial, political, race relations 
or cooperative field. Then from specialists, such as Professor 
Lindeman, come excellent points about social work and gov- 
ernment service, and the resources available. 


It would not be an Eddy-Page book unless the underlying 
issues confronting this dying epoch were clearly and urgently 
presented. At the very start you are faced with the fact that 
in 1929, about 400 out of 1000 families of this country got 
less than $1500 a year and that one family out of a thousand 
got just about as much as the total the 400 families managed 
or tried to manage on. You are left with no illusions about the 
necessity of basing world peace on organized justice. You 
sense the connection between race prejudice and the lack of 
organized justice. You see, too, that religion is not all opiate 
by a long shot. Nor is it merely adrenalin for those social 
reformers who naively identify the socialized ownership of the 
means of production with the Kingdom of God. The incentive 
here offered is partly concerned for human welfare. But in 
addition to that it is gratitude to God. “Love of God over- 
flows into love of one’s neighbor. No more dynamic thought 
ever entered the mind of man than that he is codperating with 
a working and suffering God in the task of creating the good 
society on earth.” ALLAN HunNTER. 


THE CHURCH FOLLOWS ITS STUDENTS 
Clarence P. Shedd. Yale Press. $2.50. 


Dr. Clarence P. Shedd put us all under lasting obligation to 
himself when, four years ago, he gave us his masterful history, 
Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements. He has made 
us his debtors again in his new book just off the press, The 
Church Follows Its Students. In the first book he related the 
history of those independent movements, largely under the initi- 
ative and leadership of the students themselves, which have 
eventuated in the international organizations of Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. In this book he tells the story of the efforts of 
the churches during the past four decades to minister to their 
students in the great universities. The book primarily is a his- 
tory, dating back to those days when a few brave souls dared 
to believe that the church has a responsibility to the great host 
of its children in the once-called “godless universities” as well 
as to those in its denominational colleges. He shows how this 
movement starting in a small way about 1900, and often op- 
posed by the representatives of the church colleges, has now in- 
volved all the great churches of America and won the confidence 
of the colleges themselves. He outlines the varying policies and 
progranis by which these churches are seeking to render their 
ministry, all of them tending in the same general direction. 
He outlines also the developing relations between the repre- 
sentatives of the churches and of the two Christian Associa- 
tions, and shows how, suspicious at first of one another, they 
are now developing, together, a new inclusive “Student Chris- 
tian Movement.” The book comes at a time when evidences 
are appearing all over the land of the steady progress toward 
this united movement, in which students are so keenly interested. 
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Dr. Shedd discusses the philosophy underlying this ministry 
of the churches, and outlines the directions in which this min- 
istry may develop most profitably. While in no sense is this 

book, Dr. Shedd draws upon his extensive research to 

places of service which have proved to be most profit- 

very beginning of this study I have followed it 

1 interest and I believe that the book will prove invalu- 

secretaries of the Christian Associations, university pas- 

‘isters of churches in college communities and students 

looking for a unified Christian movement on the campus 

and for a closer relation between the Christian churches and our 
great educational institutions. FRANK W. PADELFORD. 


MINORITY GROUPS—THE NEGRO 


Series No. 2, Bulletin No. IV, Public Affairs News Serv- 
ice. Womans Press. Annual subscription, 75c. Single 
copies, 12c. 

As with other social action material published in the national 
offices of the Y. W. C. A. I find this bulletin dealing with the 
Negro constructive, stimulating, sane, valuable. It was pro- 
duced to provide hints for Association public affairs groups on 
how to seek improved inter-racial relationships. 

Brief sections deal with different aspects of the fight to assure 
Negroes an equitable share in economic opportunities and pro- 
tection in the exercise of basic civil rights. Presentation of 
each question concludes with a list of suggested action projects 
for a local public affairs committee. 

It is interesting to note that in working toward equalization 
of wage scales among nonprofessional workers in Y. W. C. A.’s 
in the year 1935-36, a survey of several thousand workers re- 
vealed that although whites received a little more than Negroes 
the differential was surprisingly small. It seems yet another 
indication that unsatisfactory social relationships can be im- 
proved immeasurably through organized effort. 

Anyone interested in attempting to apply Christian principles 
to daily living might well subscribe for the Y. W. C. A.’s Publi 
Affairs News Service of which this bulletin is one of a series 


of timely discussions of a variety of problems. 


Harry L. KIncMAN. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Curist AND Prayer, C. F. Andrews. Harper. $1.60 
1 Witt Lier Up Mine Eves. Glenn Clark. Harper. $1.50. 
Tue Sprrituat Lire. Evelyn Underhill. Harper. $1.25. 


Every thoughtful student must at some time ponder the 
purpose and destiny of man. This is equally true whether 
one watches with eager interest the conflicts of social life 
around the world, or whether one is concerned primarily 
with inner conflicts of attitudes, aspirations and purposes. For- 
tunately dependable guides are at hand. The three volumes 
under review are helpful, each in a different way. 

CHRIST AND PRAYER makes available material presented to 
students in Achimoto, Cambridge and Ceylon. “Charlie” An- 
drews has learned much from the East; he opens new dimen- 
sions of life to activistic westerners. This book is an explana- 
tion of Christ’s words about prayer and includes also thoughts 
on the practice of prayer. 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE is a timely and convincing statement 
of the essence of the life which is Everyman’s heritage and op- 
portunity. Evelyn Underhill is recognized as an authority in 
the area of mysticism. This volume contains several concise 
statements, quite free from technical verbiage. This spiritual 
life is to be realized in the common experience of everyday. 
On the one hand it is an inner life of “constant conversation 
with God” and on the other a “codperation with God.” Both 
phases are in very truth action. These brief chapters should be 
thoughtfully pondered. They answer extraordinarily well the 
puzzling questions of those unfamiliar with the classic and 
universal, though essentially simple, ways of the “culture of 
the soul.” 

I Wn Lier Up Tune Eyes, by the Professor of English 
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at Macalester College, contains a program of daily studi¢ 
four weeks on the techniques of prayer, and a chapter reg 
ing the experiences of people who have learned what prayé 
Students keen to rebuild a torn society are driven relen 
to seek a motivation adequate to their desires. That motiy 
is discoverable when a man’s essential nature is unveiled 
he finds himself responding to spiritual realities in the uniy 
This is no retreat from life. It is discovery of life! If we 
to create the world of our dreams, a world without war, 
out exploitation or greed or hatred, this quest and this r 
tion are indispensable. P. 


2 
FOR SUMMER BROWSING 


General: 
CATHEDRAL CLosE—M. Matthews. $2.50. 
JoserpH 1n Ecypt—Thomas Mann. $5.00. 
Uncie Tom’s CHinpREN—Richard Wright. $2.50. 
Tue Foor Hatu Sain—C. A. Alington. $1.20 
MapAME CurtE—Eve Curie. $3.50. 

Pr etry ° 
WATCHERS OF THE SKiES—Alfred Noyes. 
Hoty Frame—Georgia Harkness. $1.50. 
CONVERSATION AT MuipnNicut—Edna St. Vincent Mj 

$2.00. 

SONGS FROM THE SLUMS—Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.00. 
Tue Prorit, YeEs—Carl Sandburg. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Religion: 
Tue Hazen Books—All of them. 50c each. 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A NON-CHRISTIAN Wor_p—He 

Kraemer. $3.00. 

REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION—Roger Lloyd. $2.00. 
Gop 1n Our Lives—Rolland Schloerb. $1.50. 
None Oruer Gops—Visser t’Hooft. $2.00. 
Livinc CouraAceousLy—Kirby Page. $1.00. 
Tue PropHet—Kahlil Gibran. $2.50. 
New TEsTAMENT—Translation by Moffatt. 

World Affairs: 
InsipE KuropE—J. Gunther. $3.50. 
America Goes To WAar—Charles C. Tansill. $5.00. 
Tue Rest oF THE WorLD—Ernest O. Hauser. $2.00. 
AMERICA AND THE Far EAast—Nathaniel Peffer. 10c. 





WHO'S WHO 


JacK McMIcHae is in the Orient for a year under 
special commission of the N. I. C. C. He sailed im 
diately after the National Student Assembly of which 
was co-chairman. 

Wittiam F. QumL.ian is receiving his B.D. degree i 
June from Yale Divinity School. 

Harry EMERSON Fospick is pastor of Riverside Churellj 
New York City. 

HaAro_p EHRENSPERGER is director of the Departmef 
of Plays and Pageants of the Methodist Episcop 
Church; author of Organizing Drama Interests and othe 
texts on drama. 

Peccy YOUNG is an undergraduate at the University @ 
Missouri. 

Davin W. ANGEVINE is a cabinet member in the Um 
versity Christian Association at Lawrence, Kansas. Hi 
article in this issue was written in collaboration 
Charles Schwieso, Jr., Regional Secretary in the Rock 
Mountain Area. 

Henry P. VAn Dusen is Dean of Union Theologi¢ 
Seminary, is author of “In Quest of Life’s Meani 
and other books widely read by students. 

Dororuy A. THOMPSON is a staff member, middle 
lantic S. C. M., with responsibility for industrial 
search. 

Rosert V. GuELICcH is student editor of the @ 
Wesleyan Transcript. 
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